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HOUGH England has pra- 
duced many valuable editions 

of Ariſtotle's Poetic, and many in- 
genious commentators on that in- 
| eſtimable work, yet they have all 
been confined to. the learned lan- 
guages; and while our neighbours 
on the continent abound in tranſ- 
lations, it is almoſt entirely ſhut up 
from the mere Engliſh reader. It is 
true, Fabricius, in his Bibliotheca 
a _ Grazca, 
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ele. 
Græca, mentions a tranſlation of it 
by Rimer, printed in 1674, but 
which I never could procure a fight 
of; and there is an Engliſh verſion | 
of Dacier's French one. There was, 
alſo, an anonymous one, publiſhed 
in 1775, of which I ſhall only ſay, 
that, though ſome detached paſlages 
are well executed, the ſenſe of others 
is frequently. miſtaken, and the tranſ- 
lation in general ſo literal, as to be 
abſolutely unintelligible to any per- 
ſon not acquainted with the original. 


That which is now ſubmitted to 
the public, was undertaken merely for 
the purpoſe of fixing my own atten- 
tion more ſtrongly while I was read- 
ing 


Nn Ul 


ing the Poetic ; but, on ſhewing it 
to a perſon of the firſt literary emi- 
nence in this country, whoſe name, 
did I think myſelf at liberty to men- 
tion it, would confer the higheſt ho- 
nor on me, I was perſuaded, by an 
approbation too flattering for me to 
reſiſt, to prepare it for the preſs. In 
conſequence of this, I have uſed every 
endeavour in my power. to render it 
as little unworthy the public eye as 
poſſible, and have got every aſſiſtance, 
and ſtudied every edition and com- 
mentator, within my reach, during 
the ſpace of ſix years that it has lain 
by me. And I ſhould here be un- 
grateful,” if I did not acknowledge 
what I owe, in common with every 

a 2 reader, 
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reader, to the excellent edition of the 
Poetic publiſhed by Mr. Winſtanley, 
as well as my particular obligations 
to that gentleman, for many correc- 
tions of my tranſlation, and ſeveral 
valuable remarks which he had the 
goodneſs to communicate to me. In 
juſtice to him, I muſt add, that, where- 
ever his name is mentioned in the ſub- 
ſequent notes, it was done before I 
was introduced to his acquaintance, 
and when I had not any idea of his 
ever ſeeing the work prior to its pub- 
lication. | 


How my own tranſlation is exe- 
cuted, I ſhall not preſume to fay. 
What I have tried to do I will ſtate 


In 


tate 


in. 
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in a very few words. I have not 
made the leaſt attempt at elegance of 
ſtyle. I have only endeavoured to 
render in Engliſh, as clearly as poſ- 
fible, what I conceived to be the 


meaning of Ariſtotle ; and as nearly 


in his own words as was conſiſtent 
with perſpicuity. But as perſpicuity 
was my firſt object, I have not ſcru- 
puled to paraphraſe thoſe paſlages, 
that, in a more literal verſion, muſt 
have been obſure at leaſt, abs not unin- 
telligible. | 


And here I beg leave to obſerve 
the great advantages that Latin in- 
terpreters have over thoſe who tranſ- 
hte into a living language ; 
3 


and I 


cannot 
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cannot do it better, than by quoting 
the following extract from Dr. Gil- 
lie's tranſlation of the Orations of Ly- 
ſias: An ingenious French author * 
* obſerves, that a Latin tranſlator 
* glides over difficulties with impu- 
% nity ; when he cannot reſolve, he 
« eludes them; involves his enigmas 
« in fuch expreſſions as convey an 
* agreeable ſound, without any de- 
«* termined ſenſe, and the reader a- 
« {cribes the obſcurity, at leaſt in 
part, to his own ignorance. But 
% whoever tranſlates into a modern 


language, muſt ſpeak intelligibly. 


„Every one deems himſelf a ſuffi- 


„ Tourreil, 


© cjent | 


ent 
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« cient judge of his labors, and it is 
tan unalterable rule to refer all that 
is good and excellent to the ori- 
« ginal, and all that by bad or indif- 


« ferent to the copy.” 


There are few works of antiquity 
that require greater attention .in the 
tranſlator, than the Poetic of Ariſtotle, 
as few appear to have come down to 
us with ſo corrupted a text, and have 
conſequently afforded ſo wide a field 
to the imagination of commentators. 
This is no where ſo evident as in 
thoſe chapters where fragments of 
the poets are cited. Indeed, theſe in 
general are ſo partial and mutilated, 
that they appear -like extracts from a 


a 4 com- 
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 common-place book, where a few 
words only of the intended quotation 
are ſet down from memory; and it is 
impoſſible to render thoſe chapters 
at all intelligible, without a conſide- 
rable degree of liberty in paraphra- 
fing, and ſome little boldneſs of con- 
jecture. The number of parentheſes 
which occur, are alſo ſtrong obſtacles 
both to perſpicuity and elegance. 
Theſe ariſe chiefly from the ancients 
never doing what is ſo common a- 
mong the moderns ; throwing any 
neceſſary obſervation, which cannot 
conveniently be interwoven in the 
body of the work, into a note at the 
bottom of the page; a practice, which, 
though in general it may have a ten- 
| dency 
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dency to produce careleſſneſs of ar- 
rangement, in a work of this nature 
is ſingularly convenient, but which 
was -never adopted by the ancients, 
as, from the difficulty of multiplying 
copies, their compoſitions were rather 
intended for pablic recitation than 
nn n | 


There feems alſo to be ſome Icfe& 
in the arrangement of the whole trea- 
tiſe, on which account Heinſius tranſ- 
poſed ſeveral of the chapters. But 
though he was himſelf very proud * 


le was ſo pleaſed with his new arrangement, 
that, comparing it with the uſual one, he ſays, with 
no ſmall degree of arrogance, 4 Si quis ee 
*« poſt ariſtas maluit, iis fruatur “ 


of 
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of his performance, it is liable to ſo 
many objections, that I have rather 
choſen to adhere to the common or- 
der, though apparently defective. 


The notes I have added are chiefly 
intended either to explain difficult 
paſſages, or to give my reaſons for 
adopting particular readings. I have 
very ſeldom entered into general cri- 
ticiſm, reſerving every thing of that 
kind for a larger work, which I have 
been collecting materials for, while I 
was employed in the execution of 
this. What I propoſe, is a conti- 
nued commentary on the Poetic, il- 
luſtrated by examples drawn from the 
modern, and * the Engliſh 

drama ; 
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drama; an inquiry into the nature of 
imitation as effected by the arts, and 
eſpecially by poetry; a compariſon of 
the advantages and defects of the an- 
cient and modern drama; and an ex- 
amination of Ariſtotle's ideas of the 
nature and end of tragedy, from which 
what we commonly term poetical juſ- 
tice ſeems excluded, and his predi- 
lection for the unhappy cataſtrophe, 
where all are involved in common 
diſtreſs, in preference to that where 
vice alone is puniſhed and virtue re- 
warded, and how far theſe ideas are 
applicable to the modern drama, 
and modern manners, as diſtinguiſh- 
ed from thoſe of antiquity. Such is 
at preſent the extent of my plan; the 


execution 
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Execution of it may depend on'many 
circumſtances, and, among others, on 
the poſſibility of my thoughts on the 


ſubject being anticipated in the in- 
tended publication of Mr. Nares. 


Strange prejudices have been en- 
tertained in England with regard to 
this celebrated treatiſe. Though 
much talked of, it has been little 
read, and greatly miſrepreſented; and 
the abſurd refinements of the French 
critics have been falſely imputed to 
the precepts of Ariſtotle. Of this 
notion, a peruſal of the treatiſe will 
be a ſufficient confutation. It is true, 
that unity of action, and uniformity 
of ngen are ſtrongly inſiſted on, 
becauſe 


becauſe they have both their foun- 
dation in nature and reaſon. There 
is alſo a boundary fixed to the du- 
ration of the dramatic action, ſhorter, 
perhaps, than is requiſite in the mo- 
dern drama, but certainly very ample 
for the ancient *, where the ſtage is 
. always 
* In the ancient drama, where the ſtage is al- 
ways full, I muſt think probability in ſome meaſure 
violated, if the time of action is in the leaſt extend- 
ed beyond what the performance actually takes up. 
On the modern ſtage a conſiderable time may be 
ſuppoſed to elapſe between the acts, without any 
diſguſt to our feelings: but it is different even 
there, when the duration is marked by any cir- 
cumſtance of the repreſentation. To take an ex- 
ample from King Lear. In the ſecond act, Lear 
comes in with all his train to Regan, at Gloceſter's 
caſtle, having been recently affronted by Goneril. 
From the circumſtance of the ſtorm continuing, it 
; is 


Tee 


* 
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always filled by a number of perſons 
who unite the characters of ſpectator 
and actor, and the action is never in- 


is obvious no time intervenes between the ſecond 
and third acts, and it is evident the eyes of Glo- 
Teſter are put out the ſame night, Juſt as he had 
relieved the old king on the heath. Yet, in this 
time dime, ©* there is part of a power already footed to 
«c revenge the injuries the king now bears. And 
Cornwall ſays, The army of France is now land- 
ed.“ Though, in this place, as Ariſtotle ſays 
of the Odyſſey, in chapter xxiv. the impoſlibility 
is compenſated by greater beauties, yet ſtill it is a 
fault, and that fault muſt always have attended any 
violation of the unity of time in the ancient drama, 
from the continued preſence of the chorus. There 
is a ſtriking inſtance of this in the Suppliants of 
Euripides, where Theſeus marches from Athens to 
Thebes, gains a complete victory, and a meſſenger 
returns to give an account of the battle, during a 
ſhort lyric dialogue between his mother Zthra and 
the chorus, 
terrupted. 
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terrupted. But of the unity of place 
there is no mention, though it was 
generally, yet not univerſally, adopted 
by the Grecian theatre. So far from 
authorizing the dull declamatory dia- 
logue of the French theatre, action 
is characterized as the foul of tra- 
gedy, and even the * ſtage decoration 
conſidered as one of the conſtituent 
parts of the drama, and, though al- 
lowed to be the leaſt dependent on 
the {kill of the poet, declared to be 
the moſt intereſting to the ſpectator. 
In a word, the Engliſh reader, ac- 
cuſtomed to judge for himſelf in 
every thing, and only to ſubmit to 


See chapter vi. 
the 
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the rules of criticiſm, and the ex- 
amples of antiquity, as he finds thoſe 
rules and examples confirmed by na- 
ture and ſenſe, will readily diſtinguiſh 
the precepts of the Stagirite which 
are derived from thoſe unalterable| 
ſources, and thoſe which are only 
founded on the peculiar ſtructure of 
the ancient drama. He will ſee, that, 
were our immortal Shakeſpear* to be 
tried before Ariſtotle himſelf, though 
that candid critic (for candid he is 
in the higheſt - degree,) might find 
him, perhaps, guilty of breaking 


Unity of action is rigidly obſerved by Shake- 
ſpear in his beſt plays, when compared with the ge- 
nerality of his cotemporary writers; and for uni- 
formity of character he was never equalled, 

ſome 


me 
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ſome of the municipal ſtatutes of the 
Grecian ſtage, yet he would applaud 
him for the higher merit of ſtrictly 
obſerving thoſe ſuperior laws of ge- 
neral propriety and excellence, which 
are independent of local and tem- 
poral regulations, and which are im- 
planted by the hand of nature in the 
imagination of the real poet, as the 
laws of morality and juſtice are in 
the heart of the virtuous man. 


I have been inſenfibly led to fay 
more on the merits of Ariſtotle than 
I intended, and, indeed, than was 
neceſſary; for, enlarging on the ex- 
cellence of an author in a preface to 
his works, 1s, of all labors, the moſt 

55M ſuper- 
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ſuperfluous, ſince few will peruſe the 
introduction, who are not on the 
point of judging for themſelves. 
Thoſe who now do it for the firſt 
time, may poſſibly think Dr. Har- 
riſon, in Fielding's Amelia, not per- 
fectly wrong, when he fays he does 
not take Ariſtotle to be fo great 
blockhead as ſome do who have 
never read him. 
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| THE 
POETIC OF ARISTOTLE. 


CHAP. I, | 
OF THE NATURE OF POETRY, AND THE 
OTHER IMITATIVE ARTS WITH WHICH 
IT is CONNECTED, IN GENERAL; ro- 
\ GETHER WITH THEIR DIFFERENCES.— 
OF THE FIRST DIFFERENCE ;. VIZ. THE 

| MEANS BY WHICH THEY IMITATE. 


| e treat of the Roetic Art 
irfelf, and its ſeveral ſpecies ; of the 


power poſſeſſed by each, and how the fa- 
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bles ſhould be conſtrudted that the poetry 
may have a beautiful arrangement; of the 
quality and number of its parts, and of 
other things belonging to the ſubject; 
beginning, according to the natural order, 
with 1 its firſt principles. 

The Epopee and Tragedy, and alſo 
Comedy and Dithyrambics, and the great- 
eſt part of thoſe compoſitions which are 
ſet to the flute and the lyre, all agree in 


the general character of being imitations: 
but they are diſtinguiſhed from each other 
by three circumſtances ; either by uſing 
means of imitation different in their kind, 
or by the difference of the things imi- 
rated, or by imitating in a different man- 
ner, | 


For 


etry 
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For as there are ſome artiſts, who, ei- 
ther through {kill or practice, imitate ma- 
ny things by lines and colours, and others 
by the voice (1); ſo all the arts juſt men- 
tioned effect an imitation by means of 

(101 ſee * — for ſubſtituting A dels, for Ac bs 
dvd int this place, as is propoſed by Heinſius, Dacier, 
and Batteux: xn e and pg, are the 
words oppoſed to evuy, Ayw and gn, and not 
aa vnc, and Jie cuubſac, as Batteux bas ſuppoſed. 


Les uns exẽcutent par certains pratiques de Part, 


« les autres par Phabitude ſeul, quelquesuns par l'un 


« et Faure enſemble; de meme—Vimitation ſe fait 
% ou par un ſeul de ces moyens, (i.e. le rhythm, la 


parole, et le chant,) ou par pluſieurs enſemble.” 


But I do not ſee what oppoſition there can be between 
the manner by which a perſon acquires excellence in 
one art, and the means he uſes to effect an imitation in 
another. The imitation d 715 Gan; does not mean 
by words, but by ſounds, like the imitation of the fing- 
ing of birds, or that effected by vocal muſic, when the 
artiſt tries to make the ſound : an echo to the ſenſe. 


'B 2 rhythm, . 
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rhythm (2), of language, and of harmony; 
and theſe either ſeparate or mixed. 
"Thoſe things, for example, which are ſet 
to the flute or the lyre, or any other 
inſtrument of the ſame powers, as the 
pipe, imitate by rhythm and harmony 
alone; while the dance imitates by rhythm 
only. independant of harmony; for the 
dance by its figured movements can imi- 
tate manners (3), paſſions, and actions. 
The Epopee uſes plain language or verſe, 
either mixing different meaſures, or con- 
fining 
(2) By rhythm, i 1s to be underſtood,cadence,time, or 
8 Posh, ra ks IH axle ag wore: 


(3) Roſſi was an inſtance of this: in the dance of the 
Deſerter I have ſeen the ſpectators almoſt as much af - 


ſected by her, as by the acting of Mrs. Sidd ons. This 


ſubject is well illuſtrated in a late ingenious pamphlet, 
entitled, Remarks on the favourite Ballet of Cupid and 
Pſyche. | 


— 
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fining itſelf to one ſort, as has continued, 
the practice to the preſent time. (4) For 
elſe there would be no general name by 
which we could diſtinguiſh the Mimes 


of 


(4) That is, unleſs all imitation by means of language 
only, as well in proſe, and verſe of different ſorts, as. 
in hexameter verſe alone which is appropriated to the 
regular epic poem, can be comprehended under the 
general name of Epopee, there will be no common 
character under which ſuch compoſitions can be claſſed, 
That the word 'Eworwia, had this extenſive meaning, 
as well as the more limited ſenſe in which Ariſtotle 
afterwards uſes it, will appear from the authorities 
quoted by Heinſius, note 8, on this chapter, and from 
Batteux, and Harles, and Voſſius De Artis Poeticz Na- 
tura, p. 279, ed. Rumbach. The Monthly Reviewer, 
in his criticiſm on Cooke's edition of the Poetic, is of 
opinion that od yag is connected with Taom Tvy- 
xarow goa HC T6 ov But this will throw 
the principal ſubje& of this chapter, and which is con- 
tinued through the two ſucceeding ones, into a pa- 


Y rentheſis. If this ſenſe is adopted, I would rather 


read, if it were not too bold an alteration, or d yag 
B 3 e 4 
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of Sophron and Xenarchus, and the So- 
oratic Dialogues, or even the imitations 
that might be made in trimeters, elegiac 
verſe, or other meaſures of the ſame ſort; 
except 

ao S Ni EVH woe IAH lumen, oi bei. 
7. N-. N. confidering Toiaro as a verb neuter, as it is 
frequently uſed by Ariſtotle in this work. 
Many of the commentators, among whom may be 

reckoned the celebrated Metaſtaſio, will not believe 
that proſe is meant by Ne U, but think tlie con- 
junction à is not disjunctive, but explanatory; and ſo 
Goulfton, ** ſermonibus nudis, ſive appellare malumu, 
« metris.” But, then, why ſhould Ariſtotle produce 
proſe examples? Por whether the EwrgaTian Aoys 
mean the dialogues of Plato, or of Alexamenes the 
Teian, mentioned in a fragment of Ariftot, de Poetis, 
quoted by Vittorio, and which were in verſe ; it ap- 
pears from a fragment of Ariſtotle quoted by Athe- 
neus, from another of an anonymous writer preſerved 
by Montfaucon in his Bibliotheca Coiflmiana, and 
from Suidas, that the Mimes of Sophron were cer. 
tainly in proſe. But though Ariſtotle, treating the 
ſubject philoſophically, is obliged to claſs theſe com- 
| poſitions 


ON 
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except indeed, that men, affixing the idea 


of poetry to verſification, call ſome elegiac 
and others epic poets, not as being poets 
from the imitation, but merely on ac- 
count of the verſe. Nay, if they produce 
any thing in verſe on the arts of medicine, 
or muſic, they give them the ſame ap- 
pellation; but Homer and Empedocles 
have nothing in common with each other 


poſitions under the general name of Exomoiia, it is ob- 
vious he does not, as a critic, countenance any idea 
of a regular epic poem either in proſe or mixed verſe ; 
ſince in chapter iv. he reckons the love of verſe 
equally with the love of imitation, as one of the natu- 
ral cauſes of poetry, and in chapter xxiv. he mentions 
the heroic meaſure as ſolely calculated for the Epo- 
pee, and fays it would be abſurd to uſe any other ſort, 
or a mixture of many, and produces the-compoſition 
of Chæremon as an inſtance of ſuch abſurdity. 


SL except 
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except the verſe; therefore, though one 
indeed may juſtly be ſtyled a poet, the 
other is rather a naturaliſt than a poet: 
and for the ſame reaſon, if a perſon ſhould 
form an imitation by mixing all kinds of 
verſe together, (like the Hippocentaur of 
Chæremon, which is a mixed rhapſody of 
all meaſures) he (5) may yet be eſteemed 
a poet. This is the proper diſtinction of 
theſe things. | 

There are ſome kinds of poetry that 
employ all the means that have been 
mentioned, viz. rhythm, melody, and 
verſe; as the' Dithyrambics and the 

(5) The words & du, which are judiciouſly omitted 
by Winſtanley on the authority of MSS. entirely de- 


ſtroy the ſenſe of this paſſage. Heinſrus popoſes to 
remove the difficulty by a note of interrogation, 


% * Nomi, 


note 2. 
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Nomi, and Tragedy alſo, and Comedy: 
and yet theſe differ from each other (6), 
ſome uſing them all at the ſame time, and 
others in ſeparate parts. 
Theſe are the differences of the arts, 


as to the means by which the 1 imitation is 
made. | 


(ss) The Dithyrambics and Nomi uſe them all to- 


gether, Tragedy and Comedy only in ſeparate parts; 


or as Ariſtotle explains it afterwards in chapter vi. 


79 de pirgur Ina pro rrigal c dai, ca raw rig Ja 
ug. For an account of the Nomi ſee chapter ii. 


* * 
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CHAP. II, 


OF THE SECOND DIFFERENCE. — THE 


THINGS IMITATED. 


INCE perſons acting are the objects 
of poetical imitation, and thoſe per- 
ſons muſt neceſſarily be either good or 
bad; (for the manners almoſt conſtantly 
ariſe from theſe circumſtances alone, it 
being by virtue or vice that all mankind 
differ from each other as to their man- 
ners ;) the perſons imitated muſt either 
be repreſented as better than thoſe of the 
preſent time, or worſe, or as they actu- 
ally 
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ally (1) are. So among the painters, 
Polygnotus draws his figures better, 
Pauſo worſe, and Dionyſius as they are; 
and the ſame diſtinctions muſt evidently 
exiſt in each of the imitations that have 
been mentioned, and they differ from 


cach other in imitating different things 


| in this manner : for theſe varieties will be 


alſo obſerved in the dance, and in the 
compoſitions that are ſet to the flute and 
the lyre, and likewiſe in the Epopee 
which only uſes language or plain verſe; 
as, for example, Homer forms his characters 
better, and Cleophon as they are, but 
Hegemon the Thracian who firſt invented 


(1) Tfollow Winſtanley in this whole paſſage, add. 
ing 9 cal T4GvT%, which Batteux fays is confirmed by 


a MS, : 
Parodies 
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Parodies, and Nicocharis who wrote the 
Deliad, makes them worſe. The ſame 
diſtinctions will be found in the Dithy- 
rambics and Nomi (2); as, for inſtance, in 
the Perſians, and Cyclops, of Timotheus 


_ (z) Though the printed editions in general read 
piues here, all the MSS. the edition of Aldus, and the 
old tranſlation of Valla, read »42, and it appears 
that Timotheus wrote a poem of that kind, called The 
Perſians, a'line of which is quoted by Plutarch in his 
Life of Philopœmon. The Nowes was a ſpecies of 
poem originally compoſed in honour of Apollo, and 
derived its name, not from vhs aw, but from being 
ſung by ſhepherds i roo; (among the paſtures). The 
Dithyrambics were a ſort of looſe poem in honor of 
Bacchus; though the name was ſometimes uſed for 
lyric poetry in general. Avex Ca tei x 

ws 6 TlnJapogs xa} ara; of v Ailwooy fe · Comm. 

MSS. in Ariſt. Rhet. jii. apud Cod. Laud. For a 
very particular account of the Nomi, ſee the Biſhop of 
Cheſter's learned and ingenious treatiſe De Decreto 
Lacedæmoniorum contra Timotheum Mileſium. 


20160444 and 
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? 


and Philoxenes. And in this lies the 


— 


r 


difference between Tragedy and Comedy; 
the one making its characters better, and 
the.other worſe, than thoſe of the preſent 
time. 


N * = => 
wt 
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872 THE THIRD DIFFERENCE. —THE MAN- 
NER OF IMITATION.——ENQUIRY IN ro 


THE FIRST INVENTION OF THE DRAMA, 
— — 

HE third difference comprehends 

the manner in which the imitation 

is made. For the objects may be the 
ſame, and the imitation performed by 
the ſame means, and yet (1) in a different 
manner; as, for inſtance, either like 
Homer, ſometimes by ſimple narration, 


(1) The words iTigu; N, which I have ſupplied, are 
wanting to make this paſlage clear, 


and 
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and ſometimes by aſſuming à different 
character; or entirely by narration with- 
out aſſuming any character; or by intro- 
ducing all the perſons imitated as a eng 
aid per fonte. 

Theſe, as we ſaid at firſt, are the three 
afferents of imitation, viz. the means by 
which it is performed, the thing imitated, 
and the manner how. So that in the ob- 
jects of imitation, Sophocles is the ſame 
kind of imitator with Homer, for they 
both imitate perſons of dignity; and in 
the manner of imitation with Ariſtophanes, 
for they both effect * 
performers. | | 


(5) Undoubtedly Mrs and nge rlurs · 


From 
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From the circumſtance of imitating by 
perſons acting, ſome ſay the name of Dra- 
ma 1s derived; and on this account the 
Dorians claim the 1 invention both of Tra- 
gedy and Comedy; (for the people of 
Megara claim the honor of Comedy; the 
natives, as being invented there during 
their democratical government, and thoſe 
who migrated from Sicily, becauſe the 
Poet Epicharmus floriſned there long be- 
fore the time of Chonnides and Magnes: 
while ſome of the Dorians of Peloponneſus 
claim the invention of Tragedy.) And 
they produce the names as a reaſon. For 
they ſay villages are by them called come, 
but that the Athenians call them demi; 

BOT py and 


f 
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and that comedies(3) have not their name 
from comazo, to revel, but from their per- 
formers being baniſhed with diſgrace from 
cities, and obliged to wander from village 
to village; and they uſe the word dran(4) 
to ſignify act, or perform, but the Athee 
nians uſe prattein. | 

And this 1s ſufficient as to the num- 
ber, and quality, of the differences in- 
cident to imitation. 


(3) Though the Dorians are faid to be the inven- 
tors of tragedy as well as comedy, the etymology of 
comedy only is given. Athenzus ſays the name of 


comedy was common to both dramas, as it is now in 


ſome degree among the French, and as we uſe the 
word comedian, 


(4) Hence the word drama, 


- & CHAP. 
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nA f. IV. „ 
or THE ORIGIN OF POETRY, AND 17 
DIVISION INTO SEVERAL SPECIES. . il © 
— 
OETRY ſeems wholly to derive its 


; 
f 
t 
origin from two cauſes, and thof: \ 
founded on nature. , 

ri 


| Imitation is congemal with man from 
his infancy. One of his charaReriſtic dif- 
tinctions from other animals is the being 
moſt addicted to it, acquiring his know 
ledge by it, and delighting in every ſpe 
 - cies of it. A proof of this may be draw 
from the works of art; where thoſe thing 
TAI .- whic 
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which we view with pain in themſelves, 
we delight to ſee repreſented as accurate. 
Iy as poſſible; ſuch as the figures of the 
moſt ſavage wild beafts, and of dead bo- 
dies. And the reaſon of this is, that to 
acquire know] edge is not only pleaſing 
to the lovers of ſcience, but to others alſo, 
"i though they partake it in a leſs degree. 
Now, the cauſe of the delight taken in 
viewing theſe repreſentations ariſes from 
reaſoning about the deſign of the artiſt, 
and diſcovering the likeneſs, which is in 
ſome degree acquiring knowledge. But 
when it happens that the object repre- 
ſented has never been ſeen before, the 

[pleaſure is not derived from the imi- 
Wration, but from the execution, the co- 


CA louring, 


20 es 


_—_ * 4. other cauſe ap ihe 
þ The love of 88 and N ; 
equally natural to us with that of imita- 
tion, and verſe is evidently a ſpecies of 
rhythm. At firſt, therefore, thoſe who 
were by nature moſt addicted to theſe 
propenſities, improving by degrees, pro- 
| duced poems on extempore ſubjects; 


and poetry was divided according to the 


peculiar manners of the perſons who cul- 
tivated it. Thoſe who were of a more 


ſerious turn, imitated noble actions, and 


the fortunes of illuſtrious men; while 
thoſe of a more humble genius imitated 
- the actions and fortunes of meaner per- 
ſons, firſt inſtituting ſatires, as the others 
had 


o F AAISTO EE. 2 


had hymns to the gods, and ieee 

on virtuous men. : 
We can aſcribe no poem of this Ger 

co any perſon earlier than Homer, though 

it is probable there were many. We 
muſt begin, therefore, from Homer, in 
whoſe Margites (1), and other compoſi- 
tions of the ſame nature, that kind of 
verſe was introduced which is now called 
lambic, and which name was given it 
becauſe they uſed to ſatirize ( Iambixon) 
each other in that ſort of meaſure. And 


(1) A ſatirical poem written in various meaſures by 

le Homer. The fragments of this poem which are 

d printed in ſome editions of Homer, are allowed not to 
be genuine. Margites was not a real, but a fictitious 

x- name, derived from {6x pyns or fieipyoss fignifying ſocliſo, 
ignorant. a 


Cx this 
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this. is the. origin of the diviſion. of the 
earlier poets into heroic and iambicQ. 
Homer, therefore, was the: greateſt 
poet on ſerious ſubjects, ſtanding alone in 
point of excellence, not only from the 
goodneſs of his imitations, but from the: 
dramatic form he gave them, ſo he alſo 
firſt taught the proper ſyſtem of comedy, 
forming the comic drama on general ri- 
dicule inſtead of perſonal invective; for 
the Margites has the ſame relation to 
comedy, that the Hiad and the Odyſſey 
have to tragedy. And ſucceeding poets, 
each purſuing that kind of poetry which 
was moſt agreeable to his natural genius, 
became writers of comedy inſtead of iam 
bics, and tragedy inſtead of epic poetry; 
A 3 FLA 


the 


and held in higher eſteem than the others. 
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the forms of theſe being more excellent 


To examine whether tragedy has ac- 
quired its perfect form, either judged by 
itſelf, or with regard to the repreſentation, 
is another matter; but both that and co- 
medy, from being at firſt extempore pro · 
ductions, were augmented by ſlow de- 
grees; one by the writers of dithyram- 
bics, and the other by the writers of the 
phallics (2), which till continue counte- 
nanced by the laws of ſome cities. And 
this proceſs will appear manifeſt on ex- 
amining (3) them. Tragedy, after un- 


dergoing many changes, ſtopped when it 


(2) A fort of vulgar poem in honor of the ruril 
'deities. 


(3) 1 follow Winſtanley, who propoſes to read 
ora for at 
„ had 
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had ittained i its natural form. Aſchylus 
firſt encreaſed the number of the actors 
from one to two, reduced the chorus, and 
added a fable for the principal (4) cha- 
racter. Sophocles introduced three act- 
ors and the painting of the ſcenes. Till. 
at laſt, from trifling fable and ridiculous 
language, it attained gravity and dignity; 
_ 3 the 0 80 (50 * the 


000 Caſtelvetro, whom I havs followed, —_ to 
read mgwraywr7: inſtead of reoraymnm. Ariſtotle 
aſes Nos as ſynonymous with bes, chap. v. Before 
Eſchylus there was no continued fable, nor any con- 
nexion between the ſtories forming the epiſodes or acts. 
Or perhaps it may allude to the giving a part or role to 
the principal perſoa of the chorus. 


* 5) Satyric has no relation to fatiric, or ſarcaſtic 
poetry, but was a kind of verſe adapted to the dance 
in which the Satyrs were ſuppoſed to take . 
This Virgil alludes to in his eclogue v. 

« Saltantes Satyros imitabitur Alpheſibceus.” 


verſe 


a Ac... ns. SS. 
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ter. The tetrameter verſe was uſed firſt 
on account of the poetry being in the ſa- 
tyric form, and adapted to. the dance: 
but when dialogue was introduced, Nature 


herſelf pointed out the proper meaſure ; 
for of all verſe the iambic is moſt calcu- 
lated for diſcourſe, ſince we frequently 
uſe iambic meaſure in common conver- 
ſation, but hexameter very ſeldom, and 
only when we get above the uſual ſtyle of 
dialogue. After this the number of the 


acts (6) was encreaſed, and other orna- 
ments added. 


(6) The word Eαννν here, and in ſome other 
parts of the Poetic, ſignifies the diviſion of the drama 


that we call an act. See its definition, chap, x31. 


And | 
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MEDY, as has already been ob- 
* ſerved, is an imitation of worſe( i) per- 
ſons; yet not ſuch as are bad with reſpect 
to general depravity, but in that particu- 
lar ſpecies of turpitude which is calculated 
to excite ridicule. And this is either pro- 
Ke by miſtakes of judgment, that are 


7 1) That! is, worſe than thoſe of the preſent time 
in general. See 85 ii. 


not 
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not attended with dangerous or fatal con- 
ſequences ; of by deformity of body; pro- 
vided it is not occaſioned by pain. 
The progreſs of tragedy and its authors 
is well known, but it is different with re- 
gard to comedy, from its being leſs culti- 
vated at firſt, For it was not till late that 
the comic chorus was appointed by the 
magiſtrate, but it was performed by volun- 
tary actors, till at length, having attained 
certain forms peculiar to itſelf, the writers 
of comedy were deemed worthy of re · 
membrance. Nevertheleſs, it is ſtill un- 
known who introduced the maſks, the 
prologue, the number of actors, and other 
things of that kind. Epicharmus and 
Phormis commenced the practice of giv- 
| ing 
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ing a fable to comedy, the origin of which 
muſt therefore be derived from Sicily: 
for among the Athenians, Crates was the 
firſt who forſook perſonal ſatire, and in- 
troduced a general ſubject or fable. 
| The epopee agrees only with tragedy 
in uſing verſe, and imitating things of 
importance by means of language ; but 
it differs from it in only uſing ſimple 
verſe, and being narrative; it alſo differs 
in regard to length, for tragedy endea- 
yours if poſſible to confine itſelf to one 
courſe of the ſun, or only to exceed it a 
little ; but the epopee is not limited as to 
its duration: and even tragedy, in its ori- 
gin, had the ſame latitude as epic poetry. 
As to the parts, ſome are common to 


both, 


R "TRE FOErTre 
both; and ſome peculiar to tragedy. Who- 
ever, therefore, can judge of a good or 
bad tragedy, may judge als of an epic 
poem : for whatever is effential to the 
epopee (2) may be found in tragedy, but 
many things belong e r that are 
ene Bein 2 b. 


42 Ariſtotle . "9a to open | thoſe N | 
oof the ſuperiority of tragedy, which he confirms in 
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EAVING imitation in wit 
verſe and comedy to be conſidered 


hereafter, we will now confine our enqui- 


(1) That is epic poetry. From this definition of 
it, and from what Ariſtotle fays in the preceding 
chapter, there can be ne doubt that the French cri- 
tics, when they bring what is ſaid on the epopee in 
the firſt chapter, as an authority from him for placing 
Fenelon by the ſide of Homer; and Segni and Flo- 
rez, when they would claſs the tales of Boccace, and 
the romances of knight-errantry, with the regular 
epic poem; 22 „««%“p —e—— in favor of their 


e 


i 
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ries to tragedy, taking its definition from 
What has been already ſaic. 
Tragedy, then, is an imitation of an 
important and complete action, poſſeſſ- 
ing acertain degree of magnitude, in or- 
namented language, having its forms diſ- 
tinct in their reſpective parts, by the re- 
Preſentation of perſons acting, and not by 
narration, (2) effecting through the means 


* 
* 
* * 4 8 ” - F 3 * % : * - . 7 - of 
" , 1 4 


(2) The conjunction «Ma, which is omitted in all 
the MSS. ſhould certainly not be inſerted, as no op- 
poſition between ie and Hi xas Pics can poſ- 
ſibly be intended. See Winſtanley's note. 

To enter ĩnto a full inveſtigation of the various opi- 
nions concerning this celebrated definition of tragedy, 
- would exceed the propoſed extent of theſe notes. What 

Ariſtotle means by purging the paſſions, will be belt 
explained by referring to his Politics, I. viii. ch. vii. 
here the ſame medical metaphor is applied to muſic: 
Whatever“ (he ſays) * affects any minds violently, 
| 4 will 
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of pity and terror, the purgation of ſuch 
paſſions. 

By language being ornamented, I mean 
accompanied by rhythm, harmony, and 
meaſure ; and by the forms being diſtinct 
in their reſpective parts, that ſome parts 
attain their end by verſe only, and others 


have the aſſiſtance of muſic. 
As 


t will have ſome effect on all, and will only differ in 
« degree, Even thoſe who are very ſubject to en- 
* thuſiaſtic affections, when any of thoſe ſtrains of 
« grave and ſacred mufic are performed which are 
calculated to touch the mind, are ſoothed and qui- 
« eted as if it were by medicine or purgation : and 
« the ſame will happen to thoſe who are very ſaſcep- 
* tible of the paſſions of pity or terror, or whoſe 
&* paſſions in general are eaſily excited; they will 
« perceive a kind of purgation or unburthening of 
the mind, accompanied with ſome degree of plea- 
* ſure.” From this definition, and from the ſubjets 
a by Ariſtotle as proper objects of tragic 

D imi- 
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As the imitation is performed by per- 
ſons acting; in the firſt place it will be a 
neceſſary conſequence that the decorations 
of the theatre -muſt be conſidered as a 
principal part of tragedy, and. then the 
muſic, and the language, for by them the 
imitation- is effected. By language, I 
mean the compoſition of the ' verſe, and 


aer ee e particularly chapter xiii. I think his 
notion of the end of tragedy to be the exciting the 
paſſions of pity and terror by imaginary ſcenes of diſ. 
treſs, for the purpoſe of blunting or deadening their 
effects in real circumſtances z and not the laying down 
examples for the general conduct of life, by exhibit. 
ing the ill conſequences of carrying the paſſions to ex- 
ceſs, as ſome have ingenuouſly imag ined, and to which 
opinion I was, I own, ſtrongly inclined, till my pre- 
ſent undertaking led me to examine the general tenor, 
of Ariltotle's reaſoning on the. ſubject with greater 
attention. This doctrine is particularly illuſtrated by 
the la'e Mr, Harris, of Saliſbury, in his Treatiſe on 
Painting, Poetry, and Muſic, 

by 
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by muſic, that which has a power ſuffi- 
ciently manifeſt (3) to every one. 

. Secondly, as tragedy. is the imitation 
of an action, which action is repreſented 
by agents, or perſons acting, whoſe qua- 
lities muſt be derived from manners and 
ſentiment, (for by theſe we pronounce on 
the qualities of actions; ) manners and. 
ſentiment muſt be two natural cauſes of 
our actions, from which all our ſucceſſes. 
and diſappointments are derived. Even 
the fable itſelf is the imitation of an ac- 
tion. By the fable I mean the combi- 
nation of. the incidents; by the manners, 
that which enables us to decide on the 


(read with Heinſius d inſtead. of rd. 


D. 2. cha- 
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characters of thoſe who act; and by the 
ſentiment, that by which the intention or 
opinion of thoſe who ſpeak may be diſ- 
| covered. 

- Every tragedy, therefore, has ſix parts, 
according to which its merit 1s decided 
on; viz. the apparatus of the theatre, 
the muſic, the fable, the manners, the 
language, and the ſentiment, And of 
theſe (4), two are the means by which the 
_ imitation is performed, one the mode of 
imitation, and the other three the things 
imitated. And beſides theſe there are no 
other parts; but theſe are in general uſe, 

(a) The language and the — 0 the moans of 
imitation. The apparatus, (including the actors, 


d dilic,) the mode of imitation. And the fable, man- 
ners, and ſentiment, the things imitated, 


* for 
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for apparatus, manners, fable, language, 
muſic, and ſentiment, are (5) equally 
eſſential to every tragedy. 

But the principal of theſe parts is the 
combination of the incidents. For tra- 
gedy is not an imitation of particular 
perſons, but of actions in general, of hu- 
man life, of good and ill fortune, for for- 
tune depends upon action, and the end of 
tragedy is an action, and not a quality; 
and though the manners of men are de- 


(s) Ariſtotle ſeems to contradict this affertion 
when he ſays; the next page, that a tragedy may 
exiſt without manners, though it cannot without 
action. Winſtanley propoſes to remove the à from 
before #Xyor and inſert it after , reading u obe 
1x64 T& x · T. A» and making the ſenſe, „Few ule all 
«© theſe forms, for every drama does not equally excel 
in apparatus, manners, &c.“ | 
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rived from their qualities, their happinefs 
and miſery depend on their actions. 'Ac- 
tions, therefore, are not repreſented for the 
purpoſe-of imitating manners, but man- 
ners are comprehended- at the ſame time 
by means of the action. Action and fa- 
ble are the end of tragedy, and the end is 
the object to be principally conſidered in 
every thing. Tragedy cannot exiſt with- 
out action, but it may without manners, 
ſor moſt of the tragedies of the later wri- 
ters are without manners; there being 
many who hold the ſame character among 
the poets that Zeuxis did with regard to 
Polygnotus among the painters : for Po- 
lygnotus:was (6) excellent in expreſſing 
| (6) Ayalits, MSS. which I think preferable to eyabur. 

| manners, 
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manners, in which the pictures of Zeuxis 
were deficient. If a ſet of moral ſentences 
ſnould be put together with the language 
and ſentiment well executed, it would by. 
no means produce the effect of tragedy, 
which would be much rather obtained by 
a tragedy, that, poſſeſſing theſe in an in- 
ferior degree, had a fable, and combi- 
nation of incidents. It muſt further be. 
added, that the Peripetia, or ſudden revo- 
lution of fortune, and the diſcovery, which 


are the principal cauſes of a tragedy be- 
ing intereſting, are parts of the fa- 
ble. And, beſides, thoſe who firſt at- 
tempt to write dramatically, can ſoon- 
er excel in the language, and the man- 
ners, than in combining the incidents, 
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as was the cafe of almoſt all the earlieſt 

The chief part, and, as it were, the ſoul 
of tragedy, is the fable, the manners 
holding but the ſecond place, and which 
may be eſteemed like the coloring of a 
picture; for the fineſt colors laid on pro- 
miſcuouſly will not pleaſe ſo much as a 
figure only in light and ſhade. In ſhort, 
the profeſſed end of tragedy is to imitate 
an action, and that (7) chiefly by means of 
perſonal agents. 

Sentiment holds the third place, and its 
merit conſiſts in making the dialogue 

(3) Heinſius having propoſed to read, inſtead of 
da TXT1Y anoe To vga Hlirrun, a rabrng; I have 


ventured the further alteration of rare ware ta 
TW» Herren, as giving the only clear ſenſe, 


CON» 
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conſonant with the fable and the charac- 
ters.. And this may be done either in the 
familiar or che rhetorical ſtyle, the (8) 
ancients uſing the former, and the mo- 
derns the latter. Manners may be de- 
fined, a manifeſtation of the intentions of 
the perſons acting. Therefore (9) thoſe 
pieces are deſtitute of characteriſtic man- 
ners, in which it is not manifeſt what the 
ſpeaker would chuſe, and what avoid. 
Sentiment is the actual declaration that a 
thing is ſo, or is not ſo, or is the aſſertion 
of ſome general propoſition. 


(5) The fame obſervation may be made on the 
Engliſh tragic writers; the ſtyles of Shakeſpear and 
Thomſon have exactly this difference. 

(9) I have adopted the tranſpoſition propoſed by 
Winſtanley, and which Batteux ſays is confirmed by 
a MS. in the king of France's library. 


The 
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The fourth requiſite is language. By 
language, I mean, as I ſaid before, the 
interpretation of our meaning by the uſe 
of words, and which has the ſame * 
both in verſe and proſe. 

Ol the remaining parts, the muſic holds 
the fifth place, and is indeed the chief of 
the ornamental parts; for the deco- 
rations of the ſtage, though the moſt in- 
tereſting, have the leaſt connexion with 
the poetic art. For the power of tragedy 
is independent of the performance and the 
actors, and in preparing the decorations the 
art of the manager of the theatre is more 
conſpicuous than that of the poet. 


CHAP. 
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| CH AP. VII, | 
' OF THE COMBINATION OF THE INCI- 
DENTS. 


—Dꝓ]—U—U —ä — 
AVING defined theſe things, we 
will proceed to conſider what is 


requiſite in the combination of the inci- 
dents, ſince that is the firſt, and en 
part of Tragedy. 
Tragedy, àccording to our poſition, is 
an imitation of a perfect, and entire action, 
poſſeſſing a certain degree of magnitude; 
tor an action may be entire and yet want 
mag- 
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magnitude. What 1 mean by entire, is 
comprehending in itſelf a beginning, a 
middle, and an end. A beginning is that 
which does not it{clf neceſſarily follow 
any other event, but to which ſome other 
events may naturally ſucceed. An end 
is juſt the contrary, for it is that, which, 
either of neceſſity, or according to the 
general courſe of things, muſt follow ſome 
other event, but requires nothing after it. 
A middle requires other circumſtances 
both to precede and follow it. Fables, 
then, to be well conſtituted, ſhould not be- 
gin or end caſually, but ſhould agree with 
the ideas we have mentioned. As to 
magnitude, an animal, or any other thing 
| thar 
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that has conſtituent parts, to be beautiful, 
muſt not only have thoſe parts well con» 
nected, but ſhould alſo have a certain 
proper ſize, for beauty depends on ſize as 
well as ſymmetry ; on which account no 
very ſmall animal can be beautiful, for 
the view being made in almoſt an imper+ 
ceptible ſpace of time, will be confuſed : 


neither can a very large one, for as the 
whole view cannot be taken in at once, 
the unity and completeneſs that ſhould 
reſult from it will eſcape the ſpectator; 
ſuppoſe, for inſtance, an animal ten thou- 
ſand ſtadia in length. As, therefore, ani- 
mals and other bodies ſhould have ſuch a 
ſize as may eaſily be comprehended in-one 
view, ſo the dramatic fable ſhould have 

ſuch 
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ſuch a length that the (1) connexion of 
the circumſtances may eaſily be remem- 
bered. 

As to the length, as far as regards the 
time of the performance and the ſpecta- 
tors, it has no relation to the poetic art. 
If, indeed, an hundred tragedies were to 
be acted ſucceſſively, they might be acted 
by the hour-glaſs, as they ſay was ſome- 
times formerly done. But as to the na; 


tural boundary of the drama, the greater 


it is the better, provided it be perſpicuous. 


(1) I conceive this addition neceſſary to explain 
clearly the meaning of Ariſtotle. The moſt compli. 


- cated and incoherent fable imaginable, if it were much 


ſhorter, might be more eaſily remembered than the 
ſtory of CEdipus as. to the mere. words, thongh tha 
connexion of the circumſtances would be more di- 
<uitly retained. EZ 20 


* In 


* 
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In ſhort, to give the definition in ſimple 

terms, that is the proper boundary of the 
length, in which either neceſſarily or pro- 

bably, according to the common order of 

things, the change of fortune from hap- 
pineſs to miſery, or from miſery to hap= 

pineſs, may be effected. 
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CHAP. VII, 
OF THE FABLE, 
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ſome people imagine. For as out of the 
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variety of accidents that may happen to 
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one object, (1) ſome may have no con- 


nexion 


(1) To i inſtead of v you, Heinſius. Batteux 
tranſlates it: * Car de meme que, de pluſieurs choſes 
« qui arrivent a un ſeul homme, on ne peut faire un 
«« ſeulevenement; de,mime auſſi de pluſieurs actions 
5 1 fait un ſeul homme, on ne peut faire un ſeul 

8 « action,” 
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nexion with each other; ſo there may be 
many actions of one man from which no 
ſingle uniform action can be deduced. 
From miſtaking this, the error of thoſe 
poets who wrote the Heracleid, the The- 
ſeid, and other poems of that fort, ſeems 
to have proceeded; for they imagined; 
2s Hercules was one perſon, a fable that 

related only to him muſt conſequently | 
poſſeſs the proper unity. Homer, as he 
was ſuperior in every thing elſe, appears, 
„either from art or natural genius, to have 
0 had the moſt excellent idea of this; for 


« ation,” But I rather chuſe to conſider v0 i» as 
of the neuter gender, otherwiſe there ha:dly ſeems A 
ſufficient diſtinction between the illuſtration, and the 
thing illuſtrated, poetical action comprehending what 
a perſon ſuffers as well as performs. ; 
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in compoling the Odyſtey he did not com- 
prehend all that happened to Ulyſſes, as 
his being wounded (2) on Parnaſſus, or 
feigning madneſs at the aſſembling of the 
army, between which events there was no 
neceſſary or probable connexion; but he 
confined the Odyſſey, and the Iliad like- 
wiſe, to one action. | 
As, therefore, in the other imitative 
arts, the imitation is ſingle when one ob- 
ject is imitated, ſo a dramatic fable has 
(a) It muſt be obſerved that Homer does mention 
this circumſtance in the Odyſſey, l. xix, and from the 
ſcar he is diſcovered by Euryclea z on which account 
Harles, in his edition of the Poetic, corrects the paſſage 
thus: dle Anymras i To Tlagpacoy, OTAE Harm. 
wetorounoaga i v d The wound, indeed, 
« becauſe it had relation to the circumſtances of the 


fable; but not his feigning madneſs, becauſe it had 
no connexion with it.“ 


unity 
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unity if it imitates one complete action, 
the parts of which are ſo conſtituted, that 
any of them being either altered or taken 
away, would change and confuſe the 
whole, For that can never be eſteemed 
a part of any thing which makes no ſen- 
ſible difference whether it is there or not 
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CHAP. ix. 
OF TAE OBJECT OF POETRY, AND HOW 17 
DIFFERS FROM HISTORY, 


T appears from what has been ſaid, 
that the object of the poet is not to re- 
late what has actually happened, but what 
may poſſibly happen, either with proba- 
bility, or from neceflity. The difference 
between the poet and the hiſtorian does 
not ariſe from one writing in verſe, and 
the other in proſe; for if the work of He- 


no 
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no leſs a hiſtory than it is in proſe. But 
they differ in this, that one relates what 
has actually been done, the other what 
may be done. Poetry, therefore, is more 
philoſophical and inſtructive than hiſtory. 
Poetry ſpeaks more of general things, and 
hiſtory of particular. By general things, 
I mean what any perſon of ſuch a cha- 
racter would probably and naturally fay 
or do in ſuch a ſituation; and this is what 
poetry aims at even(1) in giving names 
to the characters. By particular things 
I mean what any individual, as Alcibiades 
for inſtance, either acted or ſuffered in 
(1) For inſtance, calling a faithful ſervant Parmeno, 


and a ſoldier Thraio, or Politon. This is generally 
the caſe in the modern . with the . 


4 to tragedy, : 
E3 reality. 
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reality. And this is now conſpicuous in 
comedy, where the poets (not like the 
writers of ſatirical pieces, who introduce 
perſonal characters,) firft form their fable, 
and then add any caſual names; whereas 
in tragedy the names of perſons who have 
really exiſted are retained. And this is 
done becauſe we give credit to things 
which we know to be poſſible ; now, events 
which have never happened we can hard- 
ly believe to be poſſible, but what has 
actually happened is evidently poflible, 
for had it been impoſſible it could not 
have happened. Nevertheleſs, in ſome 
tragedies, there are only a few known 
names, and the reſt are fictitious, and in 
others there are none; as in the Anthos 
| of 
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of Agatho, which does not fail to afford 
pleaſure, though the incidents and cha- 
racters are equally feigned. It need not, 
therefore, be an invariable rule to adhere 
to the received fables on which tragedies 
are written; and, indeed, it would be ri- 


diculous to endeavour ſcrupulouſly to do 


it, ſince thoſe fables that are known, are 


known only to a few, and yet give equal 


delight to all. 
From theſe things, it is clear that the 
character of poet (2) is rather derived 


from the compoſition of the fable, than 


(2) The Engliſh reader muſt he informed, that poet, 
in the original, ſignifies maker; which word is uſed 
for poet in a book entitled, The Art of Engliſh Poeſie, 
printed in 1589, and quoted by Warton in his obſer- 
vations on Spencer, vol, i. p. 52. 
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the verſe, becauſe the imitation conſtitutes 
the poet, which imitation muſt be of an 
action. Even if he writes on real actions, 


- — 
* 


he may yet be a poet, ſince there is no 
reaſon why many real facts may not be 


: 
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1 
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11 
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capable of that general probability and 
poſſibility, in regard to which he 1 
juſtly be eſteemed a poet. 

Of ſimple f fables and actions, the epi- 
| ſodie are the worſt. I call a fable (3) epi- 
ſodic, when the acts follow each other 
without probability or neceſſity. Theſe 
are made by bad poets from their own 
want of genius, and by good ones to 
pleaſe the performers; for conſidering 
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(3) See chapter iv. note 6, JE 
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the action beyond its proper length, they 
are often forced to violate the connexion 
of the fable. 

As the imitation ſhould not only be 
of a perfect action, but likewiſe of one 
calculated to produce pity and fear; and 
as thoſe objects will be principally attain- 
ed if the events ariſe from each other, 
and eſpecially (4) if they fall our con- 
trary to expectation; (for by that means 
furprize will be more ſtrongly excited 
than if they ſeemed to happen by acci- 
dent, becauſe, even among accidental 
things, thoft are moſt ſurprizing that have 


(4) I follow the reading propoſed by Winſtanley, 
rad ra N y Toiauta ora yiras d K (ans 
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as the inſtance 
of the ſtatue of Miryus in Argos falling 
down, and killing his murderer while he 
was looking at it, for ſuch events do not 
ſeem merely-caſual,) fables of this * 5 
muſt be the moſt beautiful. 


(5) I. e. where the events ariſe from each other 
contrary to expectation. dr ſhould be omitted, as 
otherwiſe there will be nothing to anſwer to iis 
ut the beginning of this paragraph, which is all one 


ſentence, 


CHAP, 
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p. 
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OF THE DIFFERENT SORTS OF TABLE. 


ABLES are either fimple or com- 

plex, for ſo are thoſe actions of which 
fables are an imitation, I call that a 
ſimple action, which, being (as has heen 
defined,) connected (1) and uniform, has 
the tranſition of fortune without peripe- 
tia, (2) or diſcovery: and that a complex 


(1) Lone. Continuous, not epiſodic. 


(2) Hienirua · An unexpected revolution of for- 


tune. I have retained the word in the tranſlation, 
as it is naturalized in the language of dramatic cri- 
action, 
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action, where the tranſition is effected by 
the means of peripetia, or diſcovery, or 
both. Theſe ſhould ariſe out of the fable 
itſelf, and appear the neceſſary or probable 
conſequence of what has happened before : 
for there is a wide difference between one 
event happening in conſequence of ano- 
ther, or only following it. 83 


CHAP, 


OF ARIS TOT LI. 


6 


CM A. X. 
OF THE PERI ETIA, DISCOVERY, AND 


PATHOS. 
HE peripetia, as has already been de- 


t fined, is a ſudden revolution of for- 
tune in the perſons acting, neceſſarily or 
probably ariſing from the incidents. As 
in the CEdipus,. a perſon coming with the 
idea of conſoling that prince, and remov- 
ing his apprehenſions about his mother by 
diſcovering who he really is, produces the 
contrary effect. And in the tragedy of 
| | Lyn- 
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Lynceus, he being led out to die, and 
Danaus following to Kill him, it happens, 


from the courſe of the action, that Danaus 


is ſlain, and Lynceus preſerved. 

The diſcovery, -as the name implies, is 
a tranſition from ignorance to knowledge, 
producing either friendſhip, or hatred, as 
the perſons are deſigned for happineſs, or 
diſtreſs. The diſcovery is maſt beauti. 
ful when accompanied by the peripetia, 
as in the tragedy of Edipus; though 
there are other ſorts of diſcovery, for it 
may ariſe from accidental, or inanimate 
things, or a perſon may be diſcovered by 
performing or omitting ſome particular 


act ; but that I firft mentioned has moſt 
connexion with the fable and the action; 
; and 
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63 
and ſuch a diſcovery and peripetia will 
produce that pity and terror, of which 
tragedy is defined to be an imitation, as 


from this the happineſs or miſery of the 


characters will ariſe. 

As the diſcovery is a diſcovery of cer= 
tain perſons, it will ſometimes happen that 
one perſon only need be diſcovered to 
the other, the other being already ſuffici- 
eatly known; and ſometimes both muſt 
be diſcovered. As in the tragedy of 
Iphigenia, where ſhe is known to Oreſtes 
by ſending a letter, but another method 
is neceſſary to difcover him to Iphi- 
genia. ; 

To theſe two parts of tragedy, peri- 
petia, and diſcovery, muſt be added 3 
HG third, 


I 8 2 a. 
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third, viz. pathos (1). The pathos is 
that part of the action which is either fa- 
tal or painful; ſuch as deaths (2) exhi- 
ä | bited 
(1) The word wabs here ſignifies real corporal 
ſuffering, and not the idea we uſually annex to pa- 
thos: «nd in this ſenſe I conceive Ariftotle calls the 
Iliad pathetic, chap. xxiv. 
(2) Cooke has been at great pains to explain 
away the meaning of i Ty Gangs, as ſuppoſing this 
paſſage to militate againſt the rule of Horace, 
Nec pueros coram populo Medea trucidet.”” 


But it ſeems to me to be without neceſſity. That | 


diſlike to ſuch repreſentations which is ſo rooted in 
the French theatre, did not, 1 think, originate 


in the theatre of Greece, or the rules of Ariſtotle, 


and his copier Horace. It is the improbability, not 

the cruelty, that Horace objects to. Ixcredulus 
„ odi.” I do not conceive . coram populo“ to al- 
lade to the ſpectators, but the chorus. This will 


be illuſtrated, by obſerving the different manage- 
ment of Euripides, and Seneca, who it is likely 


would 


or other things of that nature. 


would hardly have violated this rule of Horace in 
the very inſtance mentioned by him, if he had not 
copied it from ſome Greek tragedy, or that of En- 
nius, which it is poſſible Horace might mean to 
cenſure. In Euripides, Medea kills her children 
behind the e e e MAT Ines cores 
| WW naturally exclaims; _ 
an? pod r. — 

e The 125 I'll enter, and attempt to ſave 

The children from deſtruction.“ —— 
On the contrary, in Seneca, Medea kills one of her 
children in the preſence of the chorus, without their 
making any obſervations on it ; and, on Jaſon eny 
tering, ſhe ſnatches the other up into her chariot, 
and deliberately murders it in the face of the cho- 
" rus, and all the ſurviving perſons of the drama. 
1 Of ſuch an arrangement, the critic may well ſay _ 
, ** Quodcunque oſtendis mihi fc. incredulus odi,”” 
I F CHAP, 
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bited on the ſtage, or tortures, or wounds, 
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OF TRAGEDY, DIVIDED INTO ITS CON- 


STITUENT PARTS. 


——— 
AVING mentioned the parts of 

tragedy that ought to be uſed as 
general forms, we now come to the con- 
ſtituent parts into which it is particularly 
divided ; which are the prologue, the epi- 
ſodes, or acts, the exode, and the chorus; 
and this laſt is again divided into the pa- 
rode, and ſtaſimon, which are common 
to all tragedies, and the commi, or the la- 
mentations of the chotus with thoſe on 
py f the 


TS. 2 © -», 
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the _ _— on —_ = to 
ſo me. 
The i is fat ended part vol ha 
tragedy which precedes the parode or firſt 
| entrance of the chorus. 

The epiſode (1), or A, e 
thoſe entire parts of the tragedy that are 

I between all the odes of the chorus. 
The cnode is all that part of the tra- 
gedy which ſucceeds the la. ode of the. 


chorus. 


(1) See chapter iv. note 6. When the chorus 
was conſidered as the chief part of the drama, the 
fables which were introduced between the diviſions 
of the chorus were called epiſodes, which name they 
retained after Aſchylus had reduced the chorus, and 
a- the fable became the moſt conſiderable part of the 
on drama. Coox k. | 
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CHAP. XII. 
or WHAT OUGHT TO, BE ATTEMPTED 
IN THE ARRANGEMENT OF THE FA- 


BIE. AN D HOW THE PROPER END 
OF TRAGEDY Is TO BE ATTAINED. 


— a EE —>1 
* * 


AFTER what has been already ſaid, 
& A. we now regularly proceed to ſhew 
what ought to be attempted, and what 
avoided in conſtruQting the fable, and 
from whence the proper end of tragedy 

ſhould be derived. 
As the compoſition of the moſt beau- 
F3. tiful 
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being peculiar to this Kind (1) of imi- 
tation,) it is evident that thoſe who are 


and perepetia. So chapter xi. » 54e Tolavry a 
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tiful tragedies ſhould not be ſimple, but 
complex, and Thould imitate àn Action 
capable of exciting pity and terror, (that 


repreſented as falling from happineſs to 
miſery, ſhould not be perſons of extraor- 
dinary virtue, as that would excite diſguſt, 
rather than pity or terror, Neither ſhould 
wicked men be ſhewn as riſing from mi- 
ſery to happineſs, for chat would be di- 
realy oppoſite to che deſign of tragedy, 
not poſſeſſing any one of its requiſites, 
being neither agreeable to our feelings, 


(1) I. e. the complex tragedy, poſſeſſing diſcovery, 


geen nal wignebruce, q inc (ha 5 p. 
| nor 


or 
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nor exciting either pity or terror. Neither 
ſhould a very wicked perſon be repre- 
ſented as falling from happineſs to mi- 
ſery ; for though ſuch an arrangement 
might be agreeable to our feelings, it 
would excite neither pity nor terror; for 
one of theſe paſſions is excited by the 
misfortunes of an innocent (2) perſon, the 
other by the misfortunes of a perſon in 
the ſame ſituation with ourſelves, pity, on 


(2) Intentionally innocent in a to the crime 
or misfortune for which he ſuffers, as was the caſe 
with Edipus. By equality, is not meant equality 
of ſituation in life, but in virtue or vice. A private 
Athenian citizen might conceive himſelf in the ſame 
ſituation, as a ſon, with Edipus, though a monarch ; 
but we are little intereſted by characters of con- 
ſummate goodneſs, or conſummate villainy, as we 
ean hardly bring their ſituation home to our own 


boſoms. 


F 4 ag- 


72 
account of the diſtreſs being undeſerved, 
and terror from the equality; ſuch an 
event would, therefore, be neither terrible 
nor alarming. The character that re- 
mains, is the medium between theſe: a 
man neither eminently conſpicuous for 
virtue and juſtice, nor reduced to miſery 
dy wickedneſs and villainy; but rather 
one in high reputation and proſperity, 
fufſering through ſome error, like ¶ di- 
pus and Thyeſtes, and other illuſtrious 
men of ſuch families. 

A fable properly conſtructed ſhould 
ks be ſimple (3) than double, (though 
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(3) At firſt ſight, Ariſtotle ſeems to contradict 
his preceding aſſertion ; ſee note 1, on this chapter : 
but here a is oppoſed to Ames, and there to 
TWiTMYMir0;e 


the 


he 
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the latter is preferred by ſome,) and the 
change ſhould not be from miſery to hap- 
pineſs, but, on the contrary, from happi- 
neſs to-miſery, not on account of wicked - 
neſs, but from ſome great error: and it 
ſhould happen to ſome ſuch perſon as has 
been mentioned, or to a better character, 
rather than a worſe. And this is con- 
firmed by experience; for formerly the 
poets took any caſual fables without con- 
{ideration(4), but now the ſubjects of the 


_ (4) Heinſius propoſes to change the word amngil- 
*, which ſtands in the text, for ae But 
the common reading is defended by Winſtanley, 
the word a, ſometimes . conveying the idea 
of raſhneſs or inconſideration; as in Iſocrates, ra 
EYE HTK) Th; . 

Los, a die Ai 
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beſt tragedies are taken from a few fa- 

milies, as thoſe of Alcmeon, of CEdipus, 
of Meleager, of Thyeſtes,of Telephus, and 
| of ſuch others as have either acted or ſuf- 
fered any thing terrible. 
This being the moſt perfect form of 
tragedy, according to the principles of the 
art, thoſe who blame Euripides becauſe 
he purſues this method, and makes his 
tragedies end with diſtreſs, are themſelves 
wrong, that ſyſtem being proved right; 
the greateſt mark of which is, that ſuch 
dramas appear moſt tragical in the per- 
formance, if they are well managed; and 
Euripides, if he does not contrive fo well 
in other circumſtances, is allowed to be 
the moſt tragical of our poets, _ 
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The other form, which is preferred by 
ſome, i that Which has à double compo- 
ſition, like the Odyſſey, having a different 
cataſtrophe fot the viftuous and vicious. 
The reaſon why this form is ſometimes 
preferred, ariſes from the weakneſs of the 
ſpectators, whic "the poets Ire induced to 
follow, and compoſe their plays to gratify 
the feelings of the audience,” But the ſatis- 
faction attained bytheſe means, is not that 
which ſhould properly be expected from 
tragedy, but rather what- belongs to co- 
medy, where; though the characters ſhould, 
according to the fable, be as implacable 
enemies as Oreſtes and Fgiſthus, they muſt 
go out reconciled at the end of the play, 
and no perſon muſt be killed by another. 


CHAP, 
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F 


£ H A p. XIV. 


* How 7 PIT. AND TERROR ARE To BB. 
EXCITED. | 

ITY. and terror may either be cauſed 

by the repreſentation, or produced 
by the combination of the incidents; but 
the laſt is preferable, and ſnews ſuperior 
Kill in the poet. For the fable ought to 
be ſo conſtituted, that a perſon only hear- 
ing the incidents related, ſhould both 
ſhudder and be affected with compaſſion, 
as would be the conſequence if the ſtory 
of * were related. But to effect 
this 
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this by means of the repreſentation only, 
is very unſkilful, and rather the buſineſs 
of the manager of the theatre. Thoſe. 
who excite horror, (1) inſtead of terror, 
by the repreſentation, have none of the 
properties of tragedy ; for every ſort of 
entertainment ſhould not be fought from 
it, but only that which is peculiar to it.) 
Since then it is the buſineſs of the tragic; 
poet to afford that entertainment from his: 
imitation, which may ariſe from the 
paſſions of pity and terror, it is evident 
this ought to be effected by the actions 


(i) As in the Eumenidz of Æſchylus, where ſuch: 
a number of furies in horrid forms were introduced, 


that the whole audience were terrified, children 
* the fright, and pregnant women miſrarried. 


them- 
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themſelves. - We will conſider; therefore, 
and lamentable. Actions of this ſort, 
muſt either happen between. friends, or 
enemies, or indifferent perſonz. Now, 
if one enemy kills another, no pity is ex- 
cited, either white the action is perform- 
ed, or meditated, except what ariſes from 
che ſuffering of the perſon. It is the 
1 ſame between thoſe who ate indifferent 
uw to each other. Such ftorics, then, ſhould, 
1 be ſought after where the misfprtune hap- 
„ pens between thoſe who are dear to each, 
other; as when a brother kills, or at- 
tempts to kill, or otherwiſe injures a bro- 
ther, a ſon his father, a mother her ſong, 
or à ſon his mother, Thar Ng <1 10 bod 
It 


| 
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11 is by no means allowable to deviate 
from received ſtories; ſuch, I mean, | as 
Clytemneſtra being killed by Oreſtes, 
and Eriphyle by Alemæon.¶ But it is the 
poet's office to invent fables himſelf, and 
arrange the circumſtances of thoſe already. 
received, with propriety. I will explain 


more clearly what I mean "_ e 
ol arrangement. FS 8 
* Actions may either be x. ace 
d. cording to the practice of the ancients, as 
performed by perſons knowing what they 
h are about, like Medea deſtroying her chil- 


. I dren in the tragedy of Euripides; or 
ſome dreadful deed may be acted by: 2 
perſon not knowing what he does, and the 
relation and friendſhip of the characters 


may 


80 Tn Iro Tie 
may be diſcovered afterwards; either as 
in the CEdipus of Sophocles, where: the 
action is performed prior to the opening 
of the drama; or it may be comprized in 
the tragedy itſelf, as in the Alemæon of 
Aſtydamus, and the character of Tele- 
gonus in the Ulyſſes Wounded. A third 
method may be added to theſe, viz. for 
a perſon to be near committing: ſome. 
ſhocking action through ignorance, and 
to make the diſcovery before he does it. 
And there is no other method except 
theſe, for a perſon muſt either act, or not 
act, and muſt either know what he does, 
or not know what he does; ' but of theſe 
forms, a perſon going to act, knowing 
what he is about to do, and then not act- 

f ing, 


- 
£ 


46 
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ing, is ſo much the worſt, (being odious 


from the wickedneſs of the intention, and 
not tragical as no one ſuffers,) that none 
have written in this way, a very few in- 


ſtances excepted, as, for example, Hzmon 


with regard to Creon, in the tragedy of 
Antigone. That where the deed is ac- 
tually performed, is not ſo bad. It is 
Kill better when the deed is performed 
ignorantly, and the diſcovery made after- 
wards; for there will be no wicked in- 


tention, and the diſcovery will be very 


affecting. - But the laſt method is the 
belt (2), as in the mens of Creſphon- 
——P 


(2) Though 1 a8 in his remarks, Nous 


avons dit la meilleure des quatres, parce qu' A- 
riſtotle propoſe quatre, quoiqu' il ſemble n' en 
G propoſer 
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tes, where Merope, being on the point of 


killing her fon, diſcovers who he is, and 
faves his life; and, in the fame manner, 
in the tragedy of Iphigenia, the ſiſter diſ- 
covers her nin and, in the tragedy of 

oO 


, propoſer que trois,” yet Ariſtotle actually men- 


tions the four, and gives examples of them all, 
though he ſays one is too bad to be admitted. 
H ag rg GIG YM 7 pan „a cid bra, 1 tun tdb rag. 
Here the four forms are expreſsly mentioned: 
wentm Are, to at knowingly, like Medea in kill- 
ing her children; h went widora;s knowing what 
one is about to do, not to act, like Hæmon, in his 
attempt to kill his father Creon; æ gt pu) cider, 
to act ignorantly, as in the Edipus of Sophocles; 
1 gata. un dH, not to act, though the conſe- 
quence of the action is unknown; that is, to be 
about to act through ignorance of the relation of 
the perſon who is the object of the action, and to 
make the diſcovery in time, as in the caſe of Me- 

Ne | rope, 
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Helle, the ſon knows his mother er ag 


he is going to deliver her up. 


And this is the reaſon, as we a 
lte; why there are not many families 
that furniſh proper ſubjects for tragedy. 


rope, of Tphigenia, and of Helle. Does n not Arif. 
totle, by preferring this laſt arrangement, here ſeem 
to contradict the preference he gave in the laſt chap- 
ter to thoſe tragedies that end unhappily? Bat- 
teux iries to vindicate him, by fuppoſing he does 
not mean the beſt poſſible manner, but the beſt of 
theſe four ſpecies. But Ariſtotle expreſsly ſays 
there is no other form; and Batteux admits, that 
the undertaking an action unknowingly, and-mak- 
ing the diſcovery after its completion, is the caſe 
of Oraſmin in the Zaire of Voltaire: and he might 
have added, of the CEdipus of Sophocles, which is of 
that form before” commended by Ariftotle, as end- 
ing in .diftrefs, - and from which he draws moſt of 
his examples, as being the criterion of a perfe& 
A n 9 G 2 drama. 
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For it was not from. art, but accident, 
that the firſt poets learned to form their 
fables on ſuch circumſtances, and they 


were obliged to have recourſe to thoſe 


families in which ſuch misfortunes hap- 
pened. 
And this is ſufficient concerning the 


combination of the incidents, and the ne- 
ceſſary qualities of the fable. 


drama. Cooke defends him by ſuppoſing zgar5w 
not to mean the beſt, but the moſt. faſhionable, 
* 3 guru 5 n has the vogue. If xgariror may be 
received here in this ſenſe, it will agree with Aril- 
totle's obſervation in chapter xiu. that poets form 
ſuch tragedies to gratify the feelings of the ſpec- 
tators ; ds Tw» dea vg de,. Of which paſſage, 
I ſhall obſerve there is no reaſon for changing 
bia rg for lira, as propoſed by Madius : Ariſ- 
totle uſing dae for ſpectators. See nes xvi. 
note 11 and 12. 

CHAP, 


p< on 8 
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CHA P, XV. 
OF THE MANNERS. 
FN forming the manners, four things 


are to be attended to. The firſt, and 
moſt eſſential of which, is, that they ſhould 


be good. We have obſerved before, 


that there will be manners in a poem, 
when any propenſity is diſcovered, either 
by the dialogue, or the action. If that 
propenſity is bad, the manners will be bad, 
and if good, they will be good, and that 
in every condition of life. A woman or 

63 a ſlave 

* 


$6 HE vPoOrtrio 


a ſlave may be good, though it is probable 
that a woman (1) ſhould be worſe than a 
man, and that a ſlave ſhould be entirely 
bad. n 
Secondly, they ſhould be in character. 
To be manly and formidable, is becom- 


unfavourable to the ladies, it muſt be remembered 
that the women of Greece were little better than 
in a ſtate of conſinement and ſervitude, and conſe- 
quently, as cuſtom and education may be ſaid to 
form the character, their manners muſt have been 
little fuperior to thoſe of flaves. Had Ariſtotle 
lived among the women of modern Europe, whoſe 
education and mode of life give them every virtue 

in common with men, that becomes their ſex, with - 
dut their licentiouſnefs, che Grecian philoſopher, 
perhaps, had agreed with the polite St, Evremond, 

in thinking that a perfect character might be found 


more eaſily among women than men. 
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ing in a W en in 
A woman. 

——— ane be like(2). There 
is à diſtinction between this, and what we 
have already mentioned of their being 
good, and in character. 

And fourthly, they ſhould be confiſtent. 
For, even if an inconſiſtent perſon is 
drawn, the character ſo imitated ſhould 
be conſiſtently (3) inconſiſtent. 21 
(2) The diliaktion between x3 dhe, and 3 


#qps7lo, hes in the one relating to manners in ge- 
neral, and the other to the manners of particular 


perſons, as Achilles, Ulyfles, &c. which ſhould be 


drawn according to the received opinion. 80 Ho- 
race: Aut famam ſequere (73 ow), aut couveni- 
entia finge (7 agua). 

(3) The character of an inconſiſtent perſon; like 


OI NOR in Horace, ſhould be kept vp 
G4 _ through» 


1 
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An example of bad manners, unneceſ- | 


farily introduced, may be ſeen in the cha- 
rater of Menelaus, in the tragedy of 
Oreſtes; of manners improper, and out 
of character, in the lamentation of Ulyſ- 

ſes, 


throughout, and not made tc act conſiſtently in ſome 
inſtances, and inconſiſtently in others. With the 


utmoſt deference for his elegant taſte, and critical 


abilities, I cannot but think the biſhop of Worceſ- 


ter has refined too much in his ideas of this paſſage. 


He thinks Ariſtotle means that an inconſiſtent per- 
ſon, like Electra or Iphigenia, may be ſo managed 
by the poet, as to have the irregularity made con- 


ſiſtent with the baſis or foundation of the character; 


and this he endeavours to prove Euripides has done, 
not only in Electra, but in Iphigenia, the very cha- 
racter Ariſtotle produces as a blameable inſtance of 
inconſiſtency, 1 am not fo bigoted to the author 
I amtranſlating, as to ſuppoſe him always infallible, 
and it is very poſſible the biſhop of Worceſter may 

not 
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ſes, in the tragedy of Scylla, and in the 
ſpeech of Menalippe; and of inconſiſtent 
manners, in the tragedy of Iphigenia in 
Aulis, where there is no reſemblance be- 
tween her mn her pe en 
behaviour. 5 
Neceſſity and oeobability ſhould be as 
much en in the manners, * in 


not be wrong in his defence of Iphigenia's eonfif- 
tency of character. But to bring the very charac- 
ter quoted by Ariſtotle, as violating a general rule, 
to illuſtrate on Ariſtotle's own principles an ex- 
ception to that general rule, and that, by changing 
the words defining ſach exception from their re- 
ceived and obvious meaning, can hardly be juſtified 
by the laws of ſober criticiſm. An inconſiſtent 
perſon, rendered conſiſtent with the baſis of his 
character, would not have been called A 22 
Many but Herr g 21271 


the 
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the action. And it is as material to en- 
: quire whether it is: neceſſary or probable 
Gor: ſuch a man to fay or do fuch things, 
as whether it is neceſſary or probable for 
ſuch an event to follow another. 

It (4) is evident, therefore, that the 
unravelling of the plot ſhould ariſe from 
the fable irſelf, and not from a machine, 
as in the return of the Greeks in the Ili- 


* e 
r „„ 


2 - „ 2 
4 * 
— — . PI = — 4 
—— — — - 0 a ——— — - 


\ (4) 1 do not ſee the connexion of this paragraph 
*with the reſt of the chapter. It ſeems rather to be- 
long to chapter xviii. . 

(5) Caſtelvetro ſuppoſes this to allude to the 
Tliad, 1. ii. where Minerva, by the advice of Juno, 
perſuades Ulyſſes to prevent the return of the 
Greeks, to which they were induced by the ſpeech 
FEE of 
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ployed in thoſe circumſtances that are aut 
bf che drama; ether for the pure of 


diſcovering ſuch things as have happened 


before, which it is impoſſible ſor human 
knowledge to find out, or future events, 
which muſt require prophecy, and ſuper- 
natural intelligence; for the gods are ſup- 


poſed to know every thing. It is wrong 


to admit any eircumnſtance that ĩs contrary 
to reaſon among the incidents; but if any 
mould be admirted, it ought to be out of 
the e as in the CEdipus of . 
cles. | 

As egy 3 is an imitation of perfons. 


of 3 But ĩt poſtibly.m may relate to the 
leſſer Iliad, or ſome tragedy formed from it. Sec | 
the end of chapter xxiii, - ; 


wh better 
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better than thoſe of the preſent time, the 
example of good portrait painters ſhould 
be followed, who make their picture: 
more beautiful than the life, and yet pre- 
ſerve the likeneſs. A poet, therefore, 
who imitates FIG * 


Aae | aan 


n 


(6) [Patopugs Dacier * to render this 
word wrathful, or indignant. But I ſhould hardly 
think this juſtifiable on the ſole authority of Heſy- 
chius, who, aſter giving the uſual interpretation, 
adds, au in 18 wane hops xixenresr Ty M 
Others uſe the word to expreſs greatneſs of ſpi- 
© rit.”” Terraſon ſur 'Iliad, ſays, “ Ces paroles 
ont fort tourmentes les commentateurs, mais 
« pour un paſſage d'Ariſtotle je le trouve aſſez 
«« clair, et je le traduis ainſi. Il faut bien qu'un 
* potte qui veut repreſenter un homme colere, 
gen tienne a Videe de la ſeveritẽ, et que voulant 
_ n un homme mon il lui donne les traits de 
1 T la 


os 
TO 
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perſons, or other characters of that kind, 
ſhould- repreſent them as examples of 
mildneſs and ſeverity. 80 Achilles is 
drawn as a good character by Homer. 

Theſe rules ought to be obſerved, and 
not only theſe, but ſuch alſo as regard 
| thoſe 


& la douceur, et ainſi des autres charactères; c'eſt 
i de cette maniere qu' Homere a rendu Achille 
% bon. J*oppole oxAngerwre; ſeverite, à ꝭ y em- 
« portes, et imrwxria; douceur, à gabs, qui ſig- 
* nifie moùs, quoique Ggyiaov; ſoit mit avant gabi 
dans le premier membre de la phraſe, et i 
„ xiiag avant oxangerrro; dans le ſecond ; c'eſt un 
% renverſement d'ordre dont on voit bien des ex- 
„ emples.“ I have no doubt of this being the 
right interpretation, and have accordingly adopted 
it. As to the alteration of reading aao: inſtead of 
eyadyr, it is perfectly conformable with the firſt 
condition, viz. that the manners ſhould be xenr«, 

| morally 
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F 
thoſe objeQs of the other ſenſes, chat ne- 
ceſſarily accompany - dramatic poetry; 
for errors will often happen with reſpec 
to them. But theſe are ſufficiently ſpoken 
of in treatiſes already publiſhed. 

morally good. The MS. in the library at Wol- 
Fenbattel, the edition of Aldus, and both thoſe of 
Baſil, read ayaboy. Ariſtotle confirms this in his 
Rhetoric, I. i. where he ſays, “ Thoſe are good, 
<< who are eſteemed ſo by good perſons, as Ulyſles 
*« by Minerva, and Achilles by Homer.” 
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CHAP. 8 3 

OF THE DIFFERENT. SPECIES | or DIS» 
 COVERY. 


- — tec Innes aens at nnn——n———s. * 
- 4 1 
© * * 
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— diſcovery having been defined, 
we will now diſtinguiſh its different 
forms. 

The firſt, which is the leaſt anal; a 
which the generality of poets uſe for want 
of genius, is that by tokens. Of theſe, 
ſome are natural, like the ſpear which 
was borne by the Gegenes (1), and the 


(1) Deſcendants of the earth, Thee name of a 


Theban family, ſuppoſed to be the offspring of the 


ſerpent's teeth ſown by Cadmus. 
* 


9 
ſtars (2) on the body of Thyeſtes, in the 
tragedy written by Carcinus; and others 
are adventitious, either on the body as 
Tears, or independent of it as jewels, ot 
like the cradle in the tragedy of Tyro. 
But theſe may be uſed with greater or 
leſs propriety. As, for example, Ulyſſes 
is diſcovered by means of a ſcar 5 but in 
a different manner to Euryclea ( 3 and 


the ſwine herds: now, where they are 
ſhewn purpoſely to gain credit, as in the 


THE POETIC” 


(2) For dcięas, Robertellus propoſes nnn 


bones, as alluding to the ivory ſhoulder of Pelops, 
which Tzetzes ſays became a diſtinguiſhing mark 


to the Pelopidz, as the ſpear was to the ent i. e. 


the deſcendants of the ſown teeth. | 
(3) The two diſcoveries mentioned, are in the 
ws Mt books xix. and xxi. | 


lat Uo, 


ark 


the 
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laſt inſtance, they are very inartificialz 


that made to Euryclea, it has more merit. 
The ſecond are thoſe which are invents» 
ed by the poet, and are therefore (4) in» 
artificial. Thus Oreſtes, in the Iphigenia, 
diſcovers his ſiſter by means of a letter, 
but is known to. (5) her, not from any 
circumſtance ariſing from the fable, but 
rom, ſaying what the poet choſe to put in 
his mouth; therefore this borders on the 


1) The ws been Grixvo is omitted i in e 
the MSS. and oldeſt editions. = 


| 8 I follow Vittorio in omitting 9. onulur, rab - 

For the embroidery and the ſpear intro- 
cel by Euripides do not occaſion the diſcovery, 
but are only mentioned by Oreſtes, to gain credit 


For. what he had aſſerted. 


* 
5 


„ 11 error 
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enor blamed i in the laſt e * the 
———_ ſame objection 
may be made to the diſcovery. by the 
ſhuttle (7), in the Tereus of Sophocles. 
. The. chird ſpecies are by recollection, 
either hen the fight of ſome object cauſes 


the diſcovery, as in the Cyprii of Dicæo- 1 

genes, where. a perſon-burſts into tears, | | 

on ſecing a picture; or when. it- ariſes ; 
| AP from 


6) Therefore ke might have produce the at A 


(7) Keguldog pri. Scaliger conceived this to, 
mean the imitation of the voice of a ſwallow, by 


means of a muttle. Goulſton renders it, Radu N of; 
«« textorii vox in tela depicta. . It is impoſſible to 


determine whether the transformation of Progne ( 
'® | ; into 


or ARISTOTLE 9 
fm words (8), as Ulyſſes, on heating 
the muſician in the palace of Alcinous, 
weeps from the mim _ 
and is thence diſcovered. ; | 

The fourth is by a Gin Fl 
in the Coephori, Electra reaſons thus: 


into a ſwallow; or Philomela into a nightingale, is 
here hinted at as expreſſed by the motion of the 
ſhattle. If we have in one epigrammatiſt, 


Kegxida; e0gonainoes xe wixunoÞuro;e 
mother mentions 


Keoxidz wTromy andore rn b boiPorg. 
And Virgil's epithet, En. vii. v. 275, applies 
equally to both: 
Arguto tenues percurrens ici ” | 
Kiga, according to Heſychius is itſelf the name j 
of a bird. 


(8) Hb — Ve iets. 
| H 2 « A per- 
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(9) & perſon reſembling me is arrived, 
t but no one reſembles me except Oreſ- 
«res, therefore Oreſtes is arrived.” And 
in the tragedy of ome written by: 
Polyides the ſophiſt, it is probable for 
Oreſtes to reaſon thus: My ſiſter was 
4 ſacrificed, and I am going to be ſacri- 
© ficed likewiſe.” Or as in the Tydeus 
of Theodectus, where it is ſaid 0 0), 


(9) In the Coephori of Eſchylus, KEleftra finds, 
ſome hair laid on the tomb of Agamemnon, and, 
rr 
belong to Oreſtes. | 


(10) Polinices, ſon to tes to 
tell his name to Adraſtus, ſays only he is grandſon 
to à king, who was killed as he was going to con- 
ult the oracle about the fate of his ſon; from which 
Adraſtus concluded he was grandſon to Laius. 


* 2 A per. 
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is 


* 


), 
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A perſon coming to ſee his ſon, is de- 
« ſtroyed himſelf,” Or as in the Phini- 
dæ, where, ſeeing the Place they are con- 


ducted to, and reaſoning on the reſponſe 


of the oracle, they conclude” they are 
doomed to periſh there, as it is the place 
where they were expoſed, 

There is alſo a ſpecies of difcovery 
viſing from a. falſe reaſoning of the ſpec- 
tators. As (11) in the Viyſſes Pſeud- 


- .  angelus, 

1 This isthocnly pathge of the Poetic which 
hems totally inexplicable, and is therefore, 1 
ſhould preſume, much corrupted. The following 
s the remark of Batteux : ** Ulyſles pretends to 
be one of his companions z* and in that character 
** aſſerts that Ulyſſes is dead, and that he had buried 


him. And, as his perſon is unknown; to gain 


credit, he ſays, that if they will ſhew him the 
. " bow of Ulyſſes, mixed with other bows, he ſhall 
H 3 * know 
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angelus, where a perſon ſays he ſhall 
| know the e Ulyſſes, which he has 


4 now it. They Nine it, and for 
x« ſome time the drach of Ulyſits is credited; though 
r light a foundation for believing the 
<* deceit, as an impoſtor might learn the particuler 
'* ihe of Ulyſſes's bow from others. To this 

e falſe reaſoning, on paralogiſm, it appears 2 true 
«« one muſt have followed. As in the Merope of 
« M. Voltaire, Merope, on ſeeing the helmet of 
ap ſon brought in, believed! the: perſon who 

brought it had aſſaſſinated him; a falſe reaſoning 

«« deceives her, and almoſt induces her to kill him 
& herſelf; till a further diſcovery, by true reaſon- 
totle ſays the diſcovery. is made by falſe reaſoning; 
but here the deception is ſuppoſed ta be: made by 
falſe: reaſoning, and the diſcovery by true. Ariſ- 
totle ſays it is made by a falſe reaſoning of the the- 
atre, (i. e. the ſpectators) ix Tagarymous vd he, 
and not of the perſons of the drama, as is ſuppoſed 
in this — | 


never 


Fg 
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never ſeen, and the ſpectator (12), rea- 
ſoning falſely, ſuppoſes he is diſcovered by 
thoſe means. 

But of all thefe forms, that diſcovery 
1 beſt which is derived from the indi 
dents themſelves, the ſurprize ariſing from 
probable means: as in the QEdipus of So- 
phocles, and the tragedy of Iphigenia, 
were it is probable” ſhe ſhbuld Be deſi- 
rois' of ſending a letter. Theſe depend 
on themſelves, without the aid of fic- 
- Wl fitious tokens and jewels. And next to 
theſe, are thoſe effected by a ſyllogiſm. 


(12) TI, i. e. hiargor. 
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i ear. NV; 
FURTHER OBSERVATIONS oN TRAGIC 
' POETRY, AND 1TS /COMPOSITION. 


Tu poet, as well 5 he compoſes 
the incidents, as when he adds the 
language, ought, ; as much as poſſible, to 
conſider every thing as paſſing before his 
eyes For then, ſeeing all the circum- 
Aae in the cleareſt light, and as if he 
were himſelf preſent with the actors, he 
will eaſily find out what is proper, and 
what improper in the performance. The 


neceſſity 
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neceſſity of this is proved by the diſgrace 
that happened to Carcinus. The abſur- 
dity of Amphiaraus going out of the tem- 
ple unſeen by the ſpectators, did not 
ſtrike him; but the tragedy was con- 
demned on the ſtage, the audience being 
offended with the impropriet x. 

The poet alſo ſhould enter as much as 
poſſible into the ſpirit of the ſuhject he 
undertakes. For (1) thoſe who are mo- 
ved by paſſions themſelves, will expreſa 
thoſe paſſions more naturally from their 
own feelings. He who is affected him- 
ſelf, will beſt affect others, and he that is 
really angry, will expreſs anger with the 


61) — — Si vis 0 flere, dolendum eſt 
| Primum ipſi tibi. Hos. 270 
| ** SE | mo Tt 
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this'reſpott, may be aid to reſemble « 
madman ; the imagination of one being 
eaſily ſuſceptible (2) of impreſſions, a 
the other is really tranſported. 
Whether the poet uſes known ſtories, 
or invents new ones of his own, he ſhould 
firſt form his fable generally, and after- 
wards inſert (3) the epiſodes. What I | 


. (2) Stephens, in his Theſaurus, ſays of d ah 
«© Exponitur etiam, qui facile formam' induit ?” 
This paſſage is finely illuſtrated by Shakeſpear: 

The poet's eye, in a ſine frenzy rolling, 
Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to 
| heaven; 4 * 
And as imagination bodies forth 
The form of things unknown, the poet's pen 
Turns them to ſhapes, and gives to airy nothing 
Alocal habitation-and a name. | 


) EH, or ioc, rageriięiy. WIN sTANLEv. 
N | | mean 


” 


an 
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mean by forming the fable generally, 1 
will illuſtrate from the ſtory of Iphigenia. 
„A virgin on the point of being ſaeri- 
©. ficed, ſuddenly diſappears, unperceiv- 
© ed by the ſacrificers, and is tranſported 
er to another country, in which there is a 
« Jaw to offer up all ſtrangers to a cer- 
« tain goddeſs, to whom ſhe is appointed 
« prieſteſs. Some time afterwards, her 


5 bebcher Steidentell) arives- therer'? 
| (the reaſon of his coming being the com- 


mand of an oracle, which has nothing to 
do with the general plan, and the cauſe 
of which is foreign to the fable.) . He 
comes, is ſeized, and is on the point of 
« being ſacrificed, when he is diſcovered 
by his ſiſter; (either in the manger 

. 4 feigned 
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feigned by Euripides (4), or as, with pro- 
bability, by Polyides, from his ſaying it 
was not only doomed for his ſiſter to be 
ſacrificed, but himſelf alſo;) © and by 
© this; circumſtance he is preſerved.” 
Aſter this, the names are fixed, and then 
the epiſodic parts are added. But it is 


neceſſary that the epiſodes (5) ſhould be 


connected with the fable, like the mad- 
neſs of Oreſtes, which occaſions his being 
Abend his ſafety, by means of the luſ. 


wm In the Iphigeiia in in Tauris of Euripides, 
Osche, diſcovers himſelf expreſsly to his ſiſter, and 
is obliged to uſe many arguments to convince her 
| he is her brother. This is. blamed by Ariſtotle in 
the preceding chapter, (ſee note 5,) and the ar- 
rangement of Polyides approved. 

(5) Here epiſode has its uſual ſenſe. 


In 


— 
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In the drama, the epiſodes ſhould be 
conciſe, but the epopee derives its length 
from them. The ſimple argument of 
the Odyſſey is ſhort (ö). * A man, ab- 
«-ſent from home for many years, is des 
« tained by Neptune, and loſes his com- 
« panions. -In-the mean time, his do- 
*. meſtic affairs are waſted by ſuitors to 
« his wife, and there is a conſpiracy. 
* againſt his ſon. At length, he is dri- 
ven on his own coaſt by a tempeſt, and, 
7 « afier diſcovering himſelf to a few 
« friends, attacks the ſuitors, i is preſerved 
5 himaſelf, and deſtroys his enemies.” 
This is all the real argument, the reſt is 
epiſode. | © 
00 Mage nopparhs 
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| CHAP. XVIII. 


* 


or THE PLOT AND ITS SOLUTION.—0p 


TRE OFFICE OF THE CHORUS. 

* ———ůů ů A 

PLOT, and its ſolution, are inci- 
= dent to every tragedy. The plot 
conſiſts of all that is out of the action, and 
often of many things that are in it. The 
reſt is the ſolution, I call every thing the 
plot from the beginning to that extreme 
part from kee, the 12 (1) of for- 


tune 


(1) There is a great diſpute among the com- 
4 Rs whether it ſhould be 5; evTvy/a, or 


eTux/as 
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wae ariſes; and what paſſes from the 
commencement of the change of fortune 

to the end of the piece, the ſolution, Fon 
example, in the tragedy of Lynceus writs 
ten by Theadectus, the plot compre» 
hends the preceding (a) events, and the ta · 
king of the young man; and. che ſolution, 
what happens ſrom the accuſation of mur- 

der to the end. 

There are four ſpecies of tragedy, for 
angles. All the MSS. as well as printed copies, 
have the firſt, but the principles of Ariſtotle ſeem: 
io require the laſt, or both: and the Latin tranſ- 
ation by Valla, printed in 1498, prior to any edition 
. of the original Greek, has infortunium ; therefore 

ve may conclude his MS. read avuxia. See Win- 
* tanley's note. 5 


10 (2) For Tergeyube, read mgrmgaypba, * 1 


or MY 72810, WINSTANTET. 


ar. 5 ſuch 
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deen mentioned. The complex, which 
depends entirely on peripetia and diſ. 
covery. The pathetic, like the tragedies 
of Ajax and Ixion. The moral, like the 
| Phithiotides, and the Peleus. And fourth- 
ly, the fimple(3), like the Phorcides, the 
Prometheus,” and thoſe tragedies which 
repreſent what paſſes in the infernal re- 
gions: The poet ſhould endeavour: to 
excel i in all theſe forms, or at leaſt | in as 
many as poſſible, and in thoſe chat are 
moſt eſteemed; ene ome at Pteſent, 


63 From the ee * theſe forms at 
the beginning of chapter xxiv. Winſtanley propoſes 
to ſupply the word amv.  Batteux inſerts 70 
from a MS. and 3 it cc ſimple et une.” 


„ 
* 


1 | when 
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when. people are fo ready to cenſure 
, | poets: For, having excellent writers in 
each particular ſpecies, they now expect 
every poet to excel in them all, 
The difference or ſameneſs of one tra- 
| gedy and another, muſt-not be eſtimated 
by the fable, but by the plot and ſolution. 
þ There are many who form the plot well, 
ud the ſolution ill, though they ought to 
to be equally ſkilful in both. 
x It (4) is neceſſary to remember, as has 
re © often already been obſerved, not to give 
t, a tragedy the form of an epic poem. I 
mean one containing many fables; as if 


les W (4) I entirely agree with Vittorio in the reſto- 
a 


ation of theſe words, Xz» % Gow al gyTAs c 
nude bal &. T. As 


en 5 | "IS _- 
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the Hiad were to be comprized in one 
tragedy. For though on account of the 
length of the poem, every part there has 
its proper proportion, in the drama this 
would too much exceed the expected 
boundary. As a proof of this, thoſe have 
either totally failed in the attempt, or 
been unfavourably received, who have en- 
deavoured to repreſent the whole de- 
ſtruction of Troy, and not divided it into 
parts; (I (5) do not mean in the manner 
of 
(5) Batteux is of opinion that both Euripides 
and ÆEſchylus are propoſed here as models, and 
that xa} wn is only a repetition of the negative, in- 
troducing the ſecond example, and that Niobe 1s 
aſcribed to Zſchylus, and Medea to Euripides. 
But T think the eonſtruction of the Greek will hard- 
ly juſtify this meaning. I imagine Ariſtotle, hav- 
ha ig 
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of Eſchylus, but like Euripides, in his 
Niobe and Medea.) To this fault alone 
may the ill ſucceſs of Agatho be attri- 


buted. 


In the tragedies that depend on the 
peripetia, and thoſe that have a ſingle (6) 
action, the poets often attain their pur- 
poſe by means which appear wonderful, 
and which are not only tragical (7), but 


agrec- 
ing propoſed chuſing a part only of a ſtory, added, 
leſt his readers ſhould be influenced by a bad ex- 
ample, that this ſhould be done in the manner of 
Euripides in thoſe tragedies, and not according to 
the general manner of ÆEſchylus. 
(6) Not having a different ending for the good 
and bad. Aries here, as in chapter xii, ſee note 
4, is oppoſed to dm. 


(7) Does not this a little militate ** the af. 


ſertion of Ariſtotle, chapter xiii,” that . A very 


48 © wicked 
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agreeable to our feelings. As, when a 
wiſe, but wicked man, like Siſyphus, is 
deceived; or, when a brave, but unjuſt 
man is vanquiſhed. Neither will this be 
contrary to probability, ſince, as Agatho 
obſerves, it is probable for many things to 
happen which ſeem improbable. 

The (8) chorus ought to be conſidered 
as one of the actors. It ſhould be deem- 


wicked perſon ſhould not be repreſented as fall- 
ing from happineſs to miſery ; for, though ſuch 
« an arrangement might be agreeable to our feel- 
«« ings, it would excite neither pity nor fear.“ 


(8) O Aﬀtoris partes chorus, officiumque virile 
% Defendat, neu quid medios intercinat actus 
*« Quad non propoſito conducat, et hæreat apte. 
Hos, 


of 
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ed a part of the whole, and ſhould con- 
tribute to the action. Yet (9) not in the 
manner uſed by Euripides, but like So- 
phocles. In other poets, the parts that 
are (10) ſung ſeem to have no more re- 
lation to the fable, than to another trage- 


dy, and from this came the cuſtom of in- 


troducing the embolima (11), Agatho 


(9) Here demi and pj Gomes are exactly oppoſed 
to each other, as in the paſſage taken notice of, 
note 5. 85 

(10) Ta A oy war x T. N. 

(11) The embolima, both from this account of 
Ariſtotle, and the correſpondent paſſage in Horace, 
appear to have been pieces of muſic performed be- 
tween the acts, that were foreign to the ſubject of 
the tragedy, probably to gratify the audience, by 
introducing ſome favorite compoſition or per- 
former, 


13 firſt 


| 
| 
? 
[ 
ö 
ö 
f 
| 
' 
| 
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firſt beginning it. But where is the dif- 
ference between ſinging the embolima, or 
fitting a ſpeech, or whole a& of one tra- 
gedy, to another? 


CHA! 


1 
tc 
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OF THE SENTIMENT AND LANGUAGE. 


AVING already ſpoken ſufficiently. 

of the other parts, it now remains 

to treat of the language and ſentiment ; 
though what relates to the ſentiment 
ſhould rather be defined in the treatiſes on 
rhetoric, as belonging more particularly 
to that ſcience. But ſince ſentiment com- 
prehends whatever may be effected by 
means of ſpeech, the different offices of 
14 ä which 
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which are to demonſtrate, to refute, to 
excite the paſſions, ſuch as fear, anger, 
and pity; and to amplify, or extenuate; 
it is manifeſt that in the drama (1) the 
ſame forms muſt be uſed, when it is ne- 
ceſſary to repreſent things lamentable, 
terrible, great, or probable; only with 
this difference, that in the drama theſe 
ſentiments ſhould have their effect (2), 
even independent of any aſſiſtance from 


1) Inſtead of wewyuars, Heinſius propoſes to 
read Japan. But why may not wexyuars be con- 
ſidered here as equivalent to 75 Tw hh. ran 
gude? 

(2) From the circumſtances of the ſtory being 
ſimply told, 


theatrical 


. 


2 
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theatrical (3) repreſentation. Whereas, in 
an oration, they muſt be chiefly pro- 
duced by the orator, and reſult from the 
compoſition; for what would be the uſe 
of the orator, if they were to ariſe ſpon- 
taneouſly (4) without the aid of his 
ech? inf | | 

There is one part of the theory of elo- 
cution relating to the mode of expreſſion, 


which principally belongs to the player, 


and thoſe who excel in that art. Such 
as to diſtinguiſh between ſupplication, 
command, . narration, queſtion, anſwer, 


(3) Ae Mdagnahlag. Adeozato wa; ö ingyer T1 
rig v glu; r Rꝭ N,020% TWARATKEUNNe 
HesyCnlvs. | 


(4) For »9ia I would read 205. 
and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
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and any other circumſtances of the ſame 


kind. For no blame, worthy of notice, 
can be imputed to the poetry, from know- 
ledge or ignorance of theſe things. Since 
who can conceive that to be an error of 


the poet which Pythagoras cenſures, when 


he aſſerts he has commanded, inſtead of 
entreating, by ſaying, 
Achilles“ wrath, O heavenly goddeſs, ſing; 
III Ap i. 


l to bid a perſon do, or not do, a 
thing, is a command. This, therefore, I 
ſhall omit, as belonging to another art, 
and not to poetry. 
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CHAP. XxX. 


OF THE PARTS OF LANGUAGE, 


ANGUAGE in general is divided 
into theſe (1) parts: Element or 
letter, ſyllable, connective particle, name 
| or 


(1) “ According to Ariſtotle, the parts of ſpeech 
ri are four. The article, name, verb, and con- 
„% nective. This is not ſo inaccurate as it may 
e ſeem at firſt ſight to be: for we may ſuppoſe 
„% that to the name he refers both the noun, and 
6 its repreſentative the pronoun; to the verb, (or 
attribute) the adjective, participle, verb, (ſtrictly 

| «© {6 
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or noun, word or verb, article, caſe, and 
ſentence. | 1 

A letter is an undivided ſound, yet not 
of any ſort, but of that only, from which 
an intelligible ſound may be formed: for 
though the ſounds made by beaſts are un- 
divided, none of them can-be called a 
letter. Letters are divided into vowels, 
ſemivowels, and mutes. A vowel has a 


ſound independent of articulation (2), as 
A, or 


* ſo called,) and adverb, and conſequently the in- 
«« terjetion; and to the connective, both the con- 
junction, and prepoſition.” —BEgaTT1E's The- 
ory of Language, near the end. | 

(2) Dacier reads TgooCcan;, and renders it by 
« adding” (i. e. a vowel). The ſame tranſlation 
is found in the Spanith verſion of Ordonez, correct- 
ed by Florez, though the uſual reading is preſerved 
| : in 


1 2» RN V$-- K- ws 
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A, or O. A ſemivowel has a found with 
articulation, as 8, or R. A mute has ar- 
ticulation, but no ſound of itſelf, without 


being joined to ſome letter that has a 
ſound, as G, or D. Letters further dif- 
fer from each other, by the form of the 
mouth, the (3) organs of pronunciation 
by aſpiration or ſoftneſs, by length or bre- 
vity, and by acuteneſs, brevity, or the 


in the text. But I cannot reconcile this definition 
of a mute with its diſtinction from a ſemivowel. 
IlzvoCoky means here the alliſion of the tongue 
againſt the various parts of the mouth, in the for- 
mation of letters. | | 


(3) I think Goulſton right, who ſuppoſes Ariſ- 
totle to mean by Tiras the different organs of 
ſpeech, ſrom which letters receive the ſeveral de- 
nominations of naſal, dental, labial, &c. Heinſius 
reads ru : 

medium 
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medium (4) between both: all which 

circumſtances are principally to be at- 
tended to in metrical compoſitions. 

A ſyllable is compoſed of a mute and 

a letter that has a ſound. G and R, with- 

out the addition of A; do (5) not form a 

| ſyllable, 


(4) That is circumflexed. | 

(5) The ſenſe calling for a negative, which Ro- 
bertellus ſays is authorized by a MS. I have ad- 
mitted it, though the excluſion. of it ſeems moſt 


agreeable with the context, as Ariſtotle defines a 
ſyllable to be compoſed i «we, xa. Pw tyorro;s 


of a mute and a letter having a ſound.” Now, 


he deſcribes a ſemivowel as having ſound with ar- 
ticulation, as a vowel has without, 73 wire reooCo)r; 
v Pa axovrnr. Had Ariſtotle meant to define 
a ſyllable according to the notion followed in the 
alteration, (and which I have been obliged to adopt 
as the leaſt of two difficulties, as I cannot conceive 
18 _— how 
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ſyllable, but (6) with the addition of A 


they do, as Gra. But the inveſtigation 


of theſe diſtinctions belongs to the art of 
verſification. 


A (7) connective particle is a ſound 
without meaning, which does not, when 
placed among many ſounds, affect the 
ſignification of any ſingle one of them; 
and whoſe nature it is to be placed either 


at the extremities, or in the middle of a 


how gr can be called a ſyllable,) he ſhould have de- 
ſcribed it to be, if d, & nuwiey xa QureTroCG 
compounded of a mute or ſemivowel, and a vowel. 

(6) Ade were #8 A.---MS, quoted by Rober- 
tellus. 

(7) I have endeavoured to give the cleareſt 
ſenſe I could of this difficult paſſage, following the 
reading propoſed by Winſtanley in this and the ſuc- 
ceeding paragraph. 

ſentence, 
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ſentence, unleſs it requires to be placed 
by itſelf at the beginning (8), as therefore, 
certainly, indeed. Or, in other words, it 
is a ſound without meaning itſelf, whoſe 
property it is to form one ſenſe () from 
many intelligible ſounds. 

An article is an unmeaning ſound, 
which marks the beginning, the end, or 
the diſtinctions of a ſentence; as (10) 

To 


(8) I do not ſee how this definition agrees with 
the Greek examples, pi, 17%, , except, as Cooke 
ſuppoſes, we are to underſtand it as meant of the be- 
ginning of the ſenſe, and not the words of the ſen- 
tence. | 

(9) Enparrixny Pwr. | 

(10) I have retained the Greek examples, as in 
Engliſh the article cannot be connected with a 


verb or prepoſition, Beſides, our article would 
| not 


an 
ha 


in 


Ot 
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To @npt, or To mepi, or Ta . Or, 
in other words, it is a ſound without mean- 
ing itſelf, which does not affect the ſigni- 


fication of any one ſound among many, 


and whoſe nature it is to be placed either 
at the extremities, or in the middle of a 
ſentence. 


A noun is a compounded ſound, hav- 


ing fignification, but not marking time, 
and whoſe parts, taken by themſelves, 
have no meaning. For even in names 
compoſed of two words, we never con- 


not agree with the definition in the preceding ſen- 
tence ; for, as Goulſton obſerves, the article Ts in 
theſe inſtances ſhews the words to be diſtinct from 
the reſt. 


K celve 


are, in their ſpecies, the caſes of verbs. 
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ceive either of the parts, taken ſeparately; 
to have any meaning; as, in the name 
Theodorus, dorun has no meaning. 

A verb is a compounded, ſignificant 
ſound, marking time; the parts of which, 
as in the noun, have no ſignification in 
themſelves. Man, and white, do not ſpe- 
cify time; but be walks, and he walked ff | 
do, one a preſent, the other a paſt time. 
A caſe is incident both to the noun and 
the verb, and either marks ſuch relations f 
as of, or from, or to, a thing; or ſhewsf f. 
the number, whether it be one, or many, 


as man, or men; or marks whether the 
intention of the ſpeaker is to queſtion e 
order. Does be walk? or walk tho 


70 
0v7 
A ſen 
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| A ſentence is a compounded, ſignifi» 
cant ſound, ſome parts of which have 

meaning by themſelves. It (11) is al- 
nt lowed there may be a ſentence without a 
h, verb, for every ſentence is not compoſed 
in both of verbs and nouns; as, for inſtance, 
e · ¶ the definition (12) of a man. Vet, a part 
ed of it has always ſome ſignification, as 
e. | the name Cleon, in the ſentence Clean 
df} walked. The unity of a ſentence ariſes 
from two cauſes; either from having one 
ſignification, or from being joined by a 


(11) I have hazarded a tranſpoſition of the text, 
as giving a clearer ſenſe. A tdtyrra cv gHEEù 
TW) d N, o Eg dH N i Cnfppatws %, GYGphdTWN 
obyανν , o o arg dg 
(12) A rational animal. 
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number of connective particles. Thus 
the Iliad is one, by means of connective 
particles, and the definition of a man, by 
having one ſignification. 


CHAP, | 


P. 
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C:H AP. XX, 
OF NOUNS OR NAMES. 
— — — — 
OUNS are either ſimple, (by ſim- 
ple, I mean not compoſed of ſig- 
nificant ſounds, ) or compounded, And 
of theſe laſt, ſome are compoſed partly of 
ſignificant, and partly of unmeaning ſounds, 
and ſome entirely of ſignificant ſounds, 
Others, again, are trebly and quadruply 
compounded, like many of the words 


uſed by the dithyrambic (1) poets, as, 


for inſtance, Hermocaicoxanthus. 
Nouns 


(1) Meyanwrer. This word has perplexed all 
the commentators, Harles ſays, It ſtrikes me 
K 3 « that 


| ſhortened, or changed. 
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Nouns are either proper or foreign (2), 
or metaphorical, or ornamental, or in- 
vented for the purpoſe, or lengthened, or 


J call 


that it ſhould be A h, i. e. of thoſe who 
« compoſe dithyrambics. Or perhaps Ariſtotle 
* alludes to ſome kind of Arcadian verſe, at that 


time ſung by the Megapolitans, in which Her- 


% mocaicoxanthus occurred, compoſed of theſe 
e three words, 'Egwocs Karos, and Zarbog, and there- 
„ fore he wrote Meyanuromutw.?? I have adopted 
the firſt idea. 

(2) The Paula, which, for want of a better 
word, I tranſlate foreign, muſt not be conſidered in 
the ſame light with our introduction of pure French 
and Italian words into our compoſitions, than 
which nothing can be more affected and inelegant, 
It conſiſted in transferring a word from one of the 
Greek dialects to another. Nothing reſembles this 
ſo much as the inſertion of ſuch Scottiſh expreſſion: 
as Bourn, and Eyne, in our ſongs : though this i 


no! 


— nd — —— 1 "a 
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I call that a proper name, which is in 
general uſe; and that a foreign one, 
which 1s uſed by ſtrangers. The ſame 
word may, therefore, be both proper and 
foreign; as the word Tyros (3) is pro- 
per to the Cyprians, and foreign to us. 

A metaphor (4) is the tranſpoſition of 


not exactly ſimilar, the Scottiſh being now only a 
provincial dialeR, and therefore not proper for the 
epopee or tragedy. See BeaTT18's Eſſay on lu- 
dicrous Compoſition, chapter ii. near the end. I 
imagine Afiſtotle would have ſtrongly reprobated 
the admiſſion of Perſian or Syrian words, had any - 

of his countrymen been ſo deficient in taſte as to 
have attempted it. | 


(3) A dart made entirely of ſteel. | 
(4) In the words of Mr. Harris : A metaphor 


© 15 the transferring of a word from its uſual mean- 
ing to an analogous one, and then employing 
*« it according to that transfer,” PA Loro. 
ExqQuiRIEs, part ii. chapter x. 


K 4 a word 
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a word to an unuſual ſignification, either 
from the genus to the ſpecies, or from the 
ſpecies to the genus, or according to ana- 
| logy. I call from genus to ſpecies ſuch 
an inſtance as this: 


« Far from your capital, my ſhip reſides 
At Reithrus. Odyſley, I. i. 


For to be moored is a ſpecies of reſidence. 


From ſpecies to genus, ſuch as 


| «« Ulyſles 
ns Ten thouſand glorious actions has perform'd.“ 


Ten thouſand” being a great number, 
which is now uſed to expreſs many. From 


ſpecies to ſpecies, ſuch inſtances as 
(5) The brazen falchion drew away his life.” 


(5) So in Virgil, 
— Ferit eminus haſta, 
* Vocem animamque rapit trajecto gutture.” 


And 
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And | 

(6) “ Cut by the ruthleſs ſword.“ 

Where, to draw away, and to cut, are 
uſed alternately for each other, for both 
ſignify to remove ſomething. And I call 
it by analogy, when the ſecond term 
having the ſame relation to the firſt that 
the fourth has to the third, the fourth is 
uſed inſtead of the ſecond, and the fecond 
inſtead of the fourth; and ſometimes 
what has only analogy (7) to a thing, is uſed 
| for 
(6) Winſtanley propoſes, inſtead of rw Grafit 


xa, to read Tau vii xames, which is the end of 
2 line in Homer, II. iii. v. 292. 

(7) I am not ſatisfied with my own, or any other 
interpretation of this paſſage, of which Heinſius 
lays, 4 Certum eſt, non eſſe locum qui magis fa- 
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for what it really is. As a cup has the 
fame relation to Bacchus, that a ſhield 
has to Mars, a ſhield may be called the 


cup of Mars, and a cup the ſhield of 


Bacchus. Evening has the ſame relation 
to day, that old-age has to life; therefore 
evening may be called the old-age of 
day, and old-age the evening of life, or, 
as it is ſtyled by Empedocles, the ſet- 
e ting of life.” In ſome inſtances, even 
where there is no analogous name, the 
fame method may be employed : to ſcat- 


« tigavitinterpretes.”” Batteux tranſlates it, Quel- 
* ques fois meme, on met ſimplement le mot ana- 
% logique, au lieu du mot propre.” Winſtanley, 
with bis uſual happineſs of conjecture, propoſes to 
read, xa; wiore roc rihiaoi a & Ayn To 6 ic ANA. 
AOTON, el A. . 4 | 

a | ter 


10 


er 
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ter grain, is called to ſow; but there is no 
name for the ſun's ſcattering his beams, 
and yet that has the ſame analogy to the 


ſun, that ſowing has to grain. We and 
ſay, therefore, 


(8) hs Sowing the. flame divine,” 


This ſort of metaphor may be uſed in a 
different manner, by adding ſome cir- 
cumſtances that belong to another thing, 
and denying part of what belongs to it- 


ſelf, As if a ſhield ſhould be called 


te the (9) cup of Mars indeed, but with- 


« gut wine.” 
"_— 


(8) — Et lumine conſerit arva, LucrxeT1us. 


(9) I follow the emendation propoſed by Winſtan- 
ley, a r aonida 70 Pia MEN Ag, a NON. 
And 
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Nouns may be ſaid to be invented for 
the purpoſe, when the poet gives any 
thing an appellation it never had before. 
The ſubſtituting *EpruTaz (10) inſtead of 
K#paTa, for horns, and calling a prieſt 


Agrrñę, inſtead of "Tegevs, may come 


under this deſcription. 


* 


And this agrees with what Ariſtotle has juſt obſerv- 
ed. The ſaying the cup of Mars,“ is adding a 
circumſtance that belongs to another thing, 73 ax- 
AbTewr Tecomyogeong, and joining to it but without 
« wine,” is denying ſomething that belongs to it- 
ſelf, Tay cixiiur . . This daring metaphor, 
« audaciſimum metaphore exemplum,”* Harles 
ſays, is ſuppoſed to be taken from Theognis the 
dithyrambic poet. | 


(10)*Egrvraiis derived from Low, which, according to 
Heſychius, ſignifies buds, or ſcions. *Agmrne is from 
Ggaouai, 10 pray. 


As 


Or 
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As to nouns that are lengthened, or 
ſhortened, the one is done by uſing a long 


vowel inſtead of a ſhort one, or by in- 


ſerting an additional ſyllable; the other, 


by taking any thing away either from the 


word itſelf, or the additional ſyllable. 
NlAnos for IId Asos, and TnAniadew for 
Thazds, are lengthened names, and ſuch 
as xp; (11) and , or as o in this ex- 
ample, N 

Mia yirras epPotigun ob, 
are ſhortened ones. 


A noun is changed when part of its 


original form is left, and ſomething added 


beſides, as Aegiregor inſtead of Asgidy. 


(ii) For gba, Bua, and bc. 
| Nouns 
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+: Nouns alſo are either maſculine, femi- 
nine, or neuter. The maſculine end ei. 
ther in N or P, or in one of thoſe letters 
that are compounded of mutes( 12), which 
are two, viz. I or Z. The feminine end 
in the long vowels H or Q, or in long A. 
So the number of terminations for maſ- 
culine and feminine are equal, the ter- 
minations of Y and > being the ſame ( 3). 


No noun ends in a mute or ſhort vowel, 


and only three in I, viz. u, A, and 
TeTep; and five in T, viz. dbb, VET) 
uu, Jeu, and du. The neuter end 

(1 2) Of the mutes and x, and the ſemivowel v. 


(13) Both ending in c. 


either 


a ale ai ae. — a a WW — a a 
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- either in theſe vowels, or in N and Z 
(14) - 


(14) Heinſius juſtly obſerves that this paſſage 
muſt be greatly corrupted. The beſt emendation 
of it is in Winſtanley's notes, of which this is the 
ſubſtance, ** The maſculine end in», g, or e, and 
« its compounds, which are two, Y, and ?. The | 
** feminine end in the vowels that are always long, 
« and long z; therefore the maſculine and feminine 
happen to be equal in number, as W, E, and c, 
are the ſame, No noun ends with a mute or 
„ ſhort vowel, three only in i, and ſive in v. The 
« neuter end in theſe vowels, and in », , or g.“ 
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+: OO MA SF. . X30, 
or THE EXCELLENCE OF LANGUAGE, 


* 


* perfection of language conſiſts 
in being perſpicuous without 
meanneſs. Language is moſt perſpi- 
cuous when it conſiſts entirely of proper 
names, but then it will be mean; exam- 
ples of which may be drawn from the 
poetry of Cleophon and Sthenelus. It 
will have more dignity, and be N re- 
moved from the vulgar idiom, by the 
ule 
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uſe of uncommon expreſſions; I mean 
the foreign, the metaphorical, the length- 
ened, and all except thoſe in common 
uſe. But were a poem to be entirely 
compoſed of theſe, it would be either an - 
enigma, or a continued barbariſm. If 
chiefly compoſed of metaphors, it would 
be an enigma, and if of foreign words, a 
barbariſm. For the property of an enig- 
ma is to make thoſe circumſtances that 
really belong to a thing, have the appear- 
ance of impoſſibility, which cannot reſult 
from the arrangement of the words (1) 
alone, but muſt be effected by meta- 


1) Heinſius propoſes. to read TH vc. XUgiu) Grojacte 
w obibicu, making the oppoſition between common 
rames and metaphors. 


3 phors. 
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phors. As (2), © I ſaw one man glewing 
* braſs to another man with fire,” and 
others of the ſame kind. But a barbariſm 
is occaſioned by the uſe of forcign wards, 
Therefore | theſe modes of expreſſion 
ſhoyld be tempered with common ones; 
for then, while the foreign words, the me- 
taphors, the ornamented phraſes, and the 
other ſpecies that have been mentioned, 
hinder the language from being vulgar 


- (2) The whole enigma is preſerved by Athenzus: 
Arg d- rogi X i dvegs #INNG array 
Our gone; Ari ouranpa v0. 
« T ſaw a man glewing braſs to another man by 
% means of fire, and ſo glewing, that the ſame ,. 
s blood flowed through both.” This alludes to 
the operation of cupping, which the ancients per. 
formed with brazen cups. 


and 
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and mean, the proper names give it per- 
1Jcſppicuity. 
The lengthening, ſhortening, and 
changing of names, contribute not a little 
n i to make the language elevated, and yet 
; WF perſpicuous. The expreſſions, being dif- 
- Ml ferent from thoſe in common uſe, diſ- 
tinguiſh it from the vulgar idiom; and 
yet its near reſemblance to what is gene- 
rally ſpoken, renders it perſpicuous. 
Thoſe, therefore, do not find fault 
with juſtice, who blame this mode of 
ſpeech, and, like the ancient Euclides, 
bY fdicule the poet for the eaſe there 
ame muſt be in compeſing verſe, Nit were 
permitted to lengthen the quantity of 
ſyNables at pleaſure, making iam- 
| L 2 bic 
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bic (3) verſes in common diſcourſe, The 
examples he produces are, 


un Xago de Magalina Calideras 
| | and 


(3) This paſſage has been very perplexing to 
the critics. The Greek examples not being re- 
ducible to any ſpecies of verſe, ſome correct them 
to make them 1ambics. Others, becauſe no ſyllable 
appears altered or lengthened, ſupply the alteration 
themſelves, as is done by Heinſius ; he alſo alters 
the context very much, adding, after the word 
deri, the words 9 iZanMmarler, and reading, inſtead 
of las apr rorioa;, making this the ſenſe 
of Ariſtotle : ©* Though Euclides ſaid it would be 
s eaſy to make verſes, if any word might be length- 
*« enced or changed at pleaſure, yet he himſelf has 
done both, even in proſe, as in theſe examples.” 
But I confeſs I ſee no reaſon for altering one word 
of the original, as it now ſtands, from which I 
think a clear ſenſe may be deduced, without pre- 
tending to deſerve the compliment promiſed by 

Heinſius, 
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and 
or av war; To ixiiy if .. 


Indeed, it is apparent how ridiculous ſuch 
an abuſe of this licenſe muſt be, ſince 


Heinſius, of being vates optimus. Euclides 
objects, that if a poet may lengthen what ſyllables 
he chuſes, the compoſition of verſe would be ſo 
eaſy, that iambies might be made even in common 
converſation ; which is juſt equivalent with an Eng- 
liſhman's ſaying, that if a poet might accent what 
ſyllables he pleaſed, he might make blank verſe in 
common converſation. And if, to illuſtrate this, 
he were to quote the following line of Milton, 


« To the garden of bliſs, thy ſcat prepared, 


ſurely the propriety of the quotation could not be 
queſtioned, becauſe it was not verſe, without a vi- 
cious pronunciation; ſince the illuſtration ariſes 
from accenting ſyllables that ſhould not be accent. 
ed, as in the Greek, from pronouncing ſyllables 
long, which are really ſhort, 
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moderation (4) is equally required in 
the uſe of all the other parts. An abſurd 
and ridiculous affectation of metaphors, 
| foreign words, and other forms of that 
fort, would have the ſame effe&; and 
yet we may ſee how advantageous a 


(4) NIA Hrg. I have ſome doubts if this 
ſhould not be rendered, Since metre is eſſential 
4 to all the parts (i, e. of verſification).” And that 
Ariſtotle, meaning to cenſure the hypercriticiſm of 
Euclides, having mentioned his objection to the ar- 
bitrary lengthening of ſyllables, his opinion of the 
ſubſequent eaſe of verſification, and his abſurd ex- 
amples, adds, But to uſe the licenſe in this way, 
« would be ridiculous, quantity (meaſure, rg 
being a common eſſential to all kinds of verſe.” 
And thus blames Euclides for cenſuring the uſe of 
a licenſe, from the poſſibility of a ridiculous abuſe 


of it. T wirees Is pp horned in this ſenſe in the 
next ſentence, 


proper 
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proper uſe of them is in poetry, by puts 


ting the words in verſe, and then ſubs 
ſtituting ordinary expreſſions for the fo- 
reign names, metaphors, and the other 
forms, which will demonſtrate. the truth 
of our aſſertion, Euripides and. Æſchy- 
Jus both wrote the ſame iambic line, with 
the difference only of one word, which 


is common in one, and uncommon in 


the other, from which circumſtance, one 
line appears beautiful, and the other 
mean, Eſchylus, in his Philoeres, 


writes, 
* Lo! on my foot a waſting ulcer feeds? ? 


The other ſubſtitutes for feeds, feaſts. 
EL 4 What 
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What would be the effect, if, in this 
verſe of Homer, 


% Not this weak pigmy wretch of mean deſign,” 
; Od. IX. 


we ſhould infert the common words little 
and vile; or, in this verſe, for 
«« A tripod table, and ignobler ſeat,” Od. xx, 
we ſhould ſay _ 
A three-foot table, and a lower ſeat? + 
or, inſtead of - 
„The diſtant rocks re-bellow to the roar,” 
II. xvii. 
we ſhould ſay 
" reſounded with the noiſe,” 
Ari- 


5 
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Ariphrades alſo ridicules the tragic 
poets, for employing forms of language 
that are not uſed in common conver- 
ſation, and inverting (5) the order of the 
vords, though their differing from com- 
mon uſe is the very circumſtance that 
clevates the ſtyle. But of this he was 


ignorant. . ; 
There is greak merit in uſing all the 


forms we have mentioned with propriety; 


ſuch as- compounded and foreign words, 
But the greateſt art is to'be happy at 


(5) I have left out the examples, as they are 
peculiar to the Greek language. Their import 
will be clearly ſuggeſted to the Engliſh reader, by 
ſuch modes of expreſſion as wrath divine for 
divine wrath,” dN « his power confels'd** or 
6 an his power. 

1 
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forming metaphors; for that alone cannot 


be acquired from others, but is itſelf a 
proof of a good-natured genius; fince 
to form metaphors well, is to obſerve the 
fimilitude of things. 
Compounded words ſuit beſt with di- 
thyrambic, foreign words with heroic, 
and metaphors with iambic verſe. In- 
deed, all that have been mentioned may 
be uſed in heroic verſe; but for iambics, 
which are chiefly an imitation of common 
diſcourſe, ſuch words are moſt calculated 
which may be uſed in converſation, viz. 
the proper, the metaphorical, and the or- 
This is ſufficient concerning tragedy, 
and dramatic imitation. 


CHAP, 
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——— — ——— cena coed 


A8 to imitations that are ſolely pro- 
| 4 duced by narration: and verſe, it is 
| FF evident that even there, as in tragedy, 
d we fables ſhould have 2 dramatic form, 
and relate to one entire and complete ac- 
tion, which has a beginning, a middle, and 
an end; and that, like one perfect ani- 
„ mal, it ſhould produce its peculiar de- 
light, and not follow the cuſtom of hiſ- 
tory, 
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tory, in which it is not neceſſary to con- 
fine the ſubje& to one action, but to one 
period of time; and where every thing 
may be introduced that happened in that 
time, whether relating to one or more 
perſons, or whatever caſual connexion the 


events may have with each other. For 


as the ſea- fight at Salamis, and the battle 
with the Carthagenians in Sicily, though 
they happened at the ſame (1) time, by 
no means conduced to the ſame end; ſo, 
in after-times alſo, one event occaſionally 


(1) Herodotus ſays the victory obtained by Gelo 
over the Carthagenians happened the ſame day 
with the battle of Salamis ; but Diodorus Siculus 
ſays, on the ſame day with the battle of Ther- 
mopylz, 


Pg 


hap- 
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happens at the ſame (2) period with ano- 
ther, without any ſingle conſequence pro- 
ceeding from them. This manner is 
nevertheleſs purſued by the generality of 
poets. | 


(2) Oarin pers bare, Interpreters have fol- 
« lowed one another in rendering this paſſage ft 
j poſt alterum. This conſtruction muſt be er- 
1 roneous, ſince were with a genitive, fignifies * in 
* conjunction with.” The paſſage ſhould be ren- 
« dered thus: For as the ſea-fight at Salamis, 
and the engagement with the Carthagenians at 
Sicily, happened xara Ts; avre; xg, at the 
« ſame time, though not at all tending to the ſame 
end ; ſo xa} is Toi; ipetn; xpra, in after-times alſo, 
iert yireres OaTegor pra Nara, Occaſionally one 
thing happens at the ſame period with another.. 
For this excellent interpretation, ſo agreeable with 
the context, which the uſual one is totally uncon- 
neted with, we are obliged to the Monthly Review 
on Coox e's edition of the Poetic, July, 1787. 
| And 
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And in this reſpect, Homer, as we (3 
| Have; before obſerved, when compared 
with all other poets, may juſtly be called 
divine. He did not even attempt to de- 
ſcribe the whole Trojan war, though it 
had a beginning and an end. For it either 
would have been ſo large as not to be ea- 
ſily comprehended in one view; or, if it 
had been reduced to a moderate ſize, it 
would have been confuſed from the num- 
ber of incidents. Taking, therefore, 
only one part for his ſubject, he intro- 
duces abundance of epiſodes from the 
other parts. Such as the catalogue of 
the ſhips, and the other epiſodes, wit! 
which he has adorned his poem. While 
(3) See chapter iv. 


other 
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other poets, like the authors of the Cy- 
priacs (4), and the leſſer Iliad, are ſatis- 
fied if they confine themſelves to one per- 
ſon, one period of time, or one action, 
though it may have many parts. Not 
more than one, or two tragedies at the 
moſt, could be formed either from the 
lad or the Odyſſey. But many might 
from the Cypriacs; and from the leſſer 


Thad more than eight. As the Judgment 


(4) That this poem had been attributed to Homer, 
ſo early as the time of Herodotus, is evident from 
that hiſtorian's contradicting the opinion. Kare 
rad ra & Ta ita, Kai r To xweror, BK 1X50 GNNG H 
ura d ors oux Opigs Ta Kn I, ifs an wan 
rs. From theſe words, and the mention of the 
& country, it is very clear that the Cyprian verſes 
** are not the work of * but of ſome other 
cc rſon. 99 

q: of 
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of the arms, Philoctetes, Neoptolemus, 
Eurypylus, the Ptochia (5), the Lacænæ, 
the Deſtruction of Troy, the Return of 
the Greeks, Sinon, and the Troades. 


(5) maxi, poverty. Perhaps Ulyſſes going 
as {py to Troy, diſguiſed in a mean habit. 
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CHAP. XXIV. - | 
OF THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN, THE ro- 
_ PEE AND TRAGEDY. 


_—_ ſpecies of the epopee are the 

ſame with thoſe of tragedy. For 
the epopee muſt be either ſimple, com- 
plex, moral, or pathetic. The parts alſo 
are the ſame, except the muſic and the 
ſcenery.. It ſhould have peripetia, diſ- 
N covery, and pathos, and the language and 
| W ſhould be beautiful. All of 


(1) See chapter xviii, , 
M | theſe 
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. Homer uſed both with —— 

opriety. For he formed his poems 
in ſuch a manner, that the Iliad is ſimple 
and pathetic; the Odyſſey, complex, (hav- 
ing diſcoveries throughout the whole, 
and moral. And beſide this, he was ſu- 


perior to all both in language and ſen- 


timent. 

But the epopee differs from tragedy in in 
the length of the compoſition and the 
verſe. Its proper length has been 
mentioned already; there ſhould be a 
poſſibility of comprehending the be- 
singing and end in one view; and 
chat will happen | if it is a little Nr 


4 I Conceive Trewros #1, Why to mean firſt in 1 
of excellence, not time. ä 
(2122 | er 
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er (3) than the compoſitions of the an- 
cients, and is reduced to the ſame length 
with the number of tragedies hat are m=_ 
formed at one time. 


The epopee poſſeſſes many VT A 
which contribute greatly to extend its 
length. For a number even of events 


()] Dacier ſuppoſes this to reflect on the length 
of the Cypriacs and the leſſer lliad. Batteux ima- 
gines the Iliad and Odyſſey are included in the cen- 
ſure, and that Ariftotle would reduce the epopee to 
eight or nine thouſand verſes, But this, I think, 
hardly agrees with the great praiſes he has juſt 
beſtowed on Homer. Tt muſt be obſerved that 
the Athenians were ſo fond of dramatic entertain- 
ments, as to have ſeveral tragedies performed at 
one fitting : as many, it ſhould ſeem, from this ob- 
ſervation, as would fill np the time taken in n read- 
ing or weiin an epic 9% 


M 2 that. 
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that happen at one time, cannot be re- 
ceived in tragic imitation, but thoſe only 
which can be brought on. the ſtage, and 
repreſented by actors. But the epopee, 
being a narration, may introduce many 
parts, from which, if they relate to the 
principal ſubject, the bulk of the poem 
will be encreaſed, which will add greatly 
to its magnificence ; the hearer will be 
tranſported from place to place, and a va- 
riety of epiſodes may be introduced: 
whereas the ſameneſs of events, ſoon pro- 
ducing ſatiety, has occaſioned the failure 
of many tragedies. 

The choice of heroic verſe has been 
confirmed by experience. For if a nar- 
rative imitation were to be attempted in 

any 
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any other ſort of verſe, or in many ſorts 
mixed, it would appear improper, ſince 
the heroic meaſure excels every other kind 
in dignity and elevation; on which ac- 
count it is moſt capable of receiving fo- 
reign and metaphorical expreſſions, Since, 
therefore, narrative imitation is, of all 
others, moſt complete (4) in itſelf, and 
iambics and tetrameters require the aſſiſt- 
ance of movement, the one by means of 
dancers, the other by actors, it would be 
very abſurd to mix them together, as was 
done by Chæremon (5). On which ac- 


(4) nina, full, complete, Becauſe it effects 
its end purely by itſelf. This muſt be the ſenſe in 
which Ariſtotle uſes the word, as he afterwards, on 
the whole, gives the preference to tragedy. 

(5) See chapter i. note 4, towards the end. 

W count, 
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that happen at one time, cannot be re- 
ceived in tragic imitation, but thoſe only 
which can be brought on. the ſtage, and 
repreſented by actors. But the epopee, 
being a narration, may introduce -many 
parts, from which, if they relate to the 
principal ſubject, the bulk of the poem 
will be encreaſed, which will add greatly 
to its magnificence; the hearer will be 
tranſported from place to place, and a va- 
riety of epiſodes may be introduced: 
whereas the ſameneſs of events, ſoon pro- 
ducing ſatiety, has occaſioned the failure 

of many tragedies. 
The choice of heroic verſe has been 
confirmed by experience. For if a nar- 
rative imitation were to be attempted in 
any 
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any other ſort of verſe, or in many ſorts 
mixed, it would appear improper, ſince 
the heroic meaſure excels every other kind 
in dignity and elevation on which ac- 
count it is moſt capable of receiving ſo- 
reign and metaphorical expreſſions. Since, 
therefore, narrative imitation is, of all 
others, moſt complete (4) in itſelf, and 
iambics and tetrameters require the aſſiſt- 
ance of movement, the one by means of 
dancers, the other by actors, it would be 
very abſurd to mix them together, as was 
done by Chæremon (5). On which ac- 


(4) Hen, full, complete, Becauſe it effects 5 

its end purely by itſelf. This muſt be the ſenſe in 

which Ariſtotle uſes the word, as he afterwards, on 

the whole, gives the preference to tragedy. 

(5) See chapter i. note 4, towards the end. 
M 3 count, 
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count, no long compoſition has been at- 
tempted in any other yerle, except the he- 
roic, nature herſelf . out that as 
che moſt proper. 

- As Homer is admirable in many other 
things, fo he is particularly excellent in 
being the only poet who was not m_ 
how far he ought to act himſelf. 

poet ſhould appear himſelf as 157408 as 
poſſible; for whenever he ſpeaks in his 
on perſon, he ceaſes to be an imitator. 
Other poets ſhew themſelves through 
che whole poem, and only imitate: a 
few things, and that ſeldom; but Ho- 
mer, aſtel a ſhort introduction, imme- 
diately introduces a man or a woman, 
or ſome ocher agent that is diſtinguiſhed 
4220 - | by | 


, ws 
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| by manners; for he produces no agent 
without characteriſtic manners. 
Though wonder ought to he excited 
by tragedy, yet things (6) contrary; to 
reaſon, from which the marvellous chiefly 
ariſes, are better admitted in the epopeez 
the eyes. In the purſuit of Hector, tho 
circumſtance of the Greeks ſtanding fl 
and not following, and Achilles making 
ſigns for them to ſtop, would appear ridi- 
culous on the ſtage; but in the epopee 
the abſurdity is concealed. Ia general, 
whatever is wonderful is pleaſing ; as a 
proof of which, whoever relates ay fact 
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gratily the hearers. - 
Homer alſo was the beſt inſtructor how 
to introduce ſpecious fallacies by means 
of falſe reaſoning (7). For men are apt 
to imagine, if ſome circumſtances. gene- 


rally follow certain cauſes, that, when thoſe 


circumſtances appear, the former events 
which uſually preceded them muſt alſo 


- (7) No part of the Poetic has perplexed the 
commentators more than this; and as it is uſually 


printed and pointed, it is impoſſible to make any 


ſenſe of it. I have, therefore, inſerted the original 
pointed differently, but with no alterations but 
what are juſtified by MSS. Ofera vg dv 

dras Toll Gro; 7 puff Toll youres, al 76 dete den xa) * 
cha. pn, Toro N ici quõdeot d 6 6 EIH ar 
dd cr Jude. AAA OVAR wore bra & @rdyen das 


have 
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have happened; ſo, if the latter circum- 
ſtance be falſe, they conclude'improperly 
that the former'is ſo too: but it does not 
ſollow, that becauſe the latter circumſtance 
is real, that the former muſt neceſſarily 
have preceded it; yet, knowing the con- 
ſequence (8) certainly to exiſt, the mind, 

reaſoning falſely, ſuppoſes the caule. co 
exiſt likewiſe. 5 
He 
bs Whether true or falſe. All; here is not 
oppoſed to ds in the preceding ſentence, but 


means the certain conviction of the events being 
as they are ſuppoſed, whether true or falſe. Caſtel- 


vetro gives examples of both. The firſt: Dreams 
* are often divine viſions ; Agamemnon has had 
«« a dream; therefore he has had a divine viſion.” 
Of the ſecond: The brothers of Monna Sigiſ- 
* munda, finding that Ariguccio had not beaten 
** her, as he ſaid he had, deceiving themſelves, 

| 0 believe 
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He (9) alſo teaches us to prefer im- 
poſſible circunmſtances, if they are pro- 
bable, 10 poſſible ones that are impro- 
— $2 eee 


vii 1 
2 * alſo — he had not 3 har preparing 
to commit a fault.” Cooke ingenioufly ſup- 
. poſes the whole paſſage not to allude to any par- 
ticular circumſtance, but in general to. the Iliad 
| being founded on a real ſtory : for, knowing the 
ſiege of Troy to be an hiſtorical fact, and that ſuch 
perſons as Agamemnon, Achilles, c. were preſent 
at it, we are induced to give ſome credit to all the 
fabulous circumſtances and characters that are add- 
ed by the poet. And this agrees with the reaſon 
given by Ariſtotle, chapter ix, for retaining the 
"names of real characters in tragedy. It ſeems alfo 
| _ . "eountenanced by theſe lines of Horace: 
% Atque ita mentitur, ſic veris falſa remiſcet, 
| af o Primo ne medium, medio ne diſcrepet imum.” | 


1 (9) Ilgoargiio da and 149 Curia I conceive to 
be governed by "Orgs; U.. I 
1 EY that 
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that are contrary to reaſon: care ſhould 
be taken as much as poſſible to admit no- 
thingabſurd; but if it cannot be ayoided, 


it ſhould at leaſt be confined to circum- 


ſtances out of the action itſelf, as in the 
caſe of .CEdijpus being ignorant of the 
manner of Laius's death, or the man in 
the tragedy of the Myſians, who comes 
from Tegea to Myfia without ſpeaking, 
And it is ridiculous to ſay that otherwiſe 
the fables would, be deſtroyed, for ſuch 
fables ſhould. not at firſt be formed; but 
if they are fo formed, it ſeems moſt rea- 
ſonable to hide the abſurdity as much 
as poſſible. The improbabilities in the 
Odyſſey, (ſuch, for inſtance, as the ac- 
count of * being caſt on ſhore,) 
would 
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would have been intolerable, if they had 
been written by an indifferent poet; but 
there the poet entirely conceals what is 
abſurd 1 85 * pleaſing circumſtan- 
ces. (10) 

The language ought particularly to be 
laboured in thoſe unintereſting (11) parts 
which are neither moral nor ſentimental; 
for the manners and ſentiment are ob- 
ſcured by too ſplendid a diction. 


(io) I have endeavoured to give the beſt inter- 
pretation I could of this paſſage, reading ix&x:09a, 
for , as propoſed by Winſtanley, and 
aparig for iwpaigs, with Vittorio: 

(11) The connective parts of the poem, where 
the poet ſpeaks in his own perſon. 


CHAP. 


P, 
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CHAP. xxv. 
or 0BJECTIONS, AND HOW THEY MAY 
BE ANSWERED, 
—— — 
WILL now endeavour to ſhew on 
1 how many, and what, things the ob- 
jections of criticiſm may fall, and how 


they may be anſwered. 


The poet being an imitator equally 
with a portrait painter, or any other artiſt 
who forms likeneſſes, it is evident he muſt 
chuſe one out of theſe three modes of 
imitation: he muſt either draw things 
as they were or are, or as they are ſaid or 

ima- 


3 A 
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imagined to be, or as they ought to be, 
And he muſt form theſe imitations either 
by plain language, « or by 3 words 
and metaphors. N 
Non, there are many licenſes incident 


to language which we concede to the 


poets. Neither is the propriety of poetry 


the ſame with that of politics or any other 
art. There are two ſorts of error to which 


poetry is liable, one proceeding from it- 
ſelf, the other from accident. If an imi- 
tation is attempted which it is not in the 
power of poetry to execute, the fault is 
in itſelf ; but if the object is properly (1) 
; 19 21/5 5:;0cholen; 

(1) Since no objeftion can be made to the choice 
of a poet or painter, who endeavours to repreſent a 


horſe,though he may from accident be unacquainted 
1 1 th 


S By ﬆw -=-=- 
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choſen, the fault ariſes from accident; ap 
if a horſe ſhould be drawn or deſcribed 
hfting up both his right legs together. 
Or if the error happens from ignorance 
in any art; as, for inſtance, if a poet ſhould 
| If deferibe what is impoſſible in medicine, 
or any other art. Whatever theſe may 
be, they will not be errors of the poetry 
\ 8 itſelf. It is from the conſideration of theſe 
- Þ circumſtances that the objections of cri- 
- & ticiſm ſhould be anſwered. N 

e Pirſt, then, the poet errs, if what he 
is | writes is impoſſible according to the rules 


with ſome circumſtance belonging to it, ſuch 'as 
that here mentioned, I have no doubt but ul» (as 
ce | propoſed by Winſtanley) is the right reading, in- 
ta | ficad of wn, as the perſon who undertakes to imi- 
ed tate a may be ſaid mrwio9n jor bebog- 
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of the art he treats of; but he may be 
excuſed, if he attains his purpoſed end by 
it, viz. if he renders that, or any other 
part of the poem more intereſting, an ex- 
ample of which may be drawn from the 
purſuit of Hector (2). Yet, if this end 
can be obtained in a greater, or even a 
leſs degree, without deviating from the 
rules (3) of art, the fault would be with- 


(2) See chapter xxiv. 


(3) $0 Batteux, Ordonez, and Segni, making 
a ſtop after i /y⁴]] ]. Gouſton ſays, ** Diſtingue poſt 
1 qpaerTr1 non poſt rim: which gives a dif- 
ferent, and, in my opinion, not ſo good a meaning, 
Viz, ** nibilogue minus contra artem eam, quz de 
* his eſt, peccatum fit ; haud recte ſe habet, neque 
*« bercle excuſari potefi.”” Here the words in Italics 
muſt be inſerted to complete the ſenſe, which are 


not required in the other mode. 


out 


ke — — — whe 


one (6) ill without horns. 
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out excuſe; for errors ſhould be entirely 


avoided, if poſſible. Errors ariſing from 
the art (4) itſelf are certainly more ab- 


ſurd (5) than from accident; for it is a 
leſs fault to paint a hind well with horns, 


from 1gnorance of its nature, than to paint 


(4) Not, as in the preceding paſſages, from ig- 
norance in the art the poet treats of, but from want 
of kill in the poetic art, 


(s) follow the reading propoſed by Winfante ye 


apron w for its ToTEgwv- 


(6) aber has. tranſlated this, que 8 
** mal peint une biche avec des cornes: which 
muſt be a miſtake ariſing from inadvertency, as this 
would deſtroy the oppoſition, the laſt example in - 


curring the blame both of 1 IHoranee and bad exe - 


cution. 


oo N If 
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Tf a poet is further blamed: for not de- 
ſcribing perſons as they are, the objection 
may be anſwered by ſaying, he deſcribes 
them as they ought to be. Like Sopho- 
cles (7), who faid he drew the characters 
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(7) * The meaning of which is, Sophocles, 
« from his more extended commerce with man- 
«« kind, had enlarged and widened the narrow par- 
tial conception of particular characters, into a 
compleat comprehenſion of the kind. Whereas 
* the philoſophical Euripides, having been moſtly 
«« converſant in the academy, when he came to 
«« look into life, keeping his eye too intent on 
« ſingle really exiſting perſonages, ſunk the kind 
« in the individual ; and fo painted his characters, 
7 naturally indeed, and truly, with regard to the 
«© objects in view, but ſometimes without that ge - 
* neral and univerſally ſtriking likeneſs which is 
«« demanded to the full exhibition of poetical 
truth.“ Note on v. 317 of Hor. Art. Poet. by 
the Biſhop of Worceſter, 
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of men as they ought to be, and Euripides 


as they were. But if it does not come 
under either of theſe deſcriptions, it may 
be ſaid it is according to received opinion, 
as in what relates to the gods. For the 
things we ſay of them may neither be 
better chan they really are, nor according 
to truth; ſince, as Xenophanes obſerves, 
in theſe (8) things there is nothing 
evident. Or, if the objection cannot 
be anſwered by ſaying it is better than the 


eommon opinion, perhaps it may be ſaid 


that the fact was actually ſo at that time, 
as in this inſtance: [1 } 
* A wood of ſpears ſtood by, that fix d upright: 
2 . II. x. 
(8) Ou San, rak- Vitro 10, and Herns1vs, 
who quotes the lines of Xenophanes, which begin, 
Kai v hu od an; G ame .. c 
| N 2 for 
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for ſachwas then tlie uſual ordet of placing 


them, as it is now among the Illyrians. 
In examining; whether a thing is either 


ſaid or done; properly or improperly, we— 


are not only to regard whether the thing 
ſelf is good or bad, but we muſt conſider 


the character of the actor or ſpeaker, as 


well as concerning whom, and to whom, 
and for what cauſe, he ſpeaks or acts; as, 


for example, if it would be a greater ad- 


vantage to receive it, or a greater diſad- 
vantage to omit it. | 
Ob jections to the language may be an- 
ſwered by conſidering the expreſſions as 
foreign. As when Homer ſays, 
(9) „On mules the infection firſt began, II. i. 
ef? | | | 
(9) The objection muſt be, that, as the Greeks 
came by ſea, -they could not want mules. 


it 


c 
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centinels as well as mules, And when 
he ſays of Dolon EiJos ue tny xaxas; 


c Bad was his form,“ II. x. it may be 


anſwered, that eos xxx may not mean 
a deformed body, but an ugly (10) coun 
tenance, the Cretans calling a perion with 
a handſome face ebe. And ſo of-- 


„Now fill with livelier (11) wine the mantling 
« bowl :*? II. ix. 


where the word livelier ” may not mean 
leſs diluted with water for the purpoſe of 


intemperance, but wine filled haſtily. 


. (10) Pope, therefore, renders it, 


Not bleſs'd by nature with the charms of face.” , 


(11) Zaębrigar N xigage- © Quidam etiam quai 
* gorgh; dictum voluerunt ut wivacior potus.“ — 
STEPH, THEs, * W ie 


N ; Ob- 


181 
it may be -obſerved that d ſignifies 
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Objections too may be anſwered by 
conſidering the expreſſions as 2 
rical. As 


| «« The other gods and men in lep profound 
All night were wrapp'd ;?—— II. ii. 


(12) ſince all has been uſed inſtead of 


(12) The other examples which precede this i- 
luſtration, viz. = 

Hres ar is wedior TS Teo abenorin, 

Aud ovgryſurl' ö db, 

I have omitted, as no notice is taken of either of 
them in the text. But the other line is manifeſtly 
alluded to, viz. Tau x0 for 7% Tur peigos T5 
rde · I think the whole paſſage is corrupted, and 
that the example of gamy:o ſhould be taken from 
the beginning of II. x, where the next quotations 
oon follow : eſpecially as, in a MS. in the library 
at Paris, No. 1741, in all the Medicean MSS. and 
| the tranſlation of Valla, after ram ya, inftead of 
xa) we have dh i nod. 


many 
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many by a metaphor; the whole being 
ſome great quantity, or much. Or as 


$13) ** Orion, ſole of all the ſtarry train, 


«© Ne'er bathes his blazing forchead in the 
main : * | II. xvüi. | 
ing Orion i is called the /ole by a meta-, 
phor, becauſe he is the moſt known and 
conſpicuous. 
Sometimes the objection may be an- 
ſwered by means of the accent, as the 
difficulties in the following paſſage are 
ſolved by Hippias the Thaſian. Aid oner 


(iz) Though Pope (whom J quote when he does. 
not deviate too widely from the original) has a long 
note on this obſervation of Ariſtotle, he has taken 
no notice of o in his tranſlation, on which account 
I have been obliged to alter it. ; | 
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# e (14) will imply a promiſe; but 


change the accent from the antepenult to 


the penult, and dude. will only be an 
order to the dream to give hope. And 
T9 e N 2ata mera uE, with the 
circumflex on the ou, will have the abſurd 
fignification of © dry wood rotted by the 
ic rain; but remove the circumflex; and 
it wilt be, “ which was not rotted by the 
© rain.” (15) 


(14) This alludes to the order given by Jupiter 
to the dream in II. ii. to deceive Agamemnon. 
The line is not extant. I have been obliged to 


paraphraſe this paragraph to make it at all oy 
ligible. 


(1 5 — * « Of ſome ſtately oak the laſt remains, 
« Or hardy fr, unperiſb'd by the rains.“ 
Pore, It. zu. 


Lo 3 Objections 
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Od jections may be confuted by the di- 

viſion of the ſentence; as in this inſtance, 

(16) <4 Mortal were now, what erſt immortal were 3 
Mix'd, what were pure.“ 

Or by ambiguous expreſſions ; as 


(17) — © Now of two parts the night had — 
oc e e TOON n oP 
II. x. 


where the "aw larger is ambiguous. 


—— 2 


| (16) . A One a 8 ra ws pad evan” wn 


Toa T6 Ten, xixgrro — 
The ſenſe of this depends on the rn. by 


putting the comma after Guea inſtead of gb, in the 
ſecond line, the meaning of it is exactly reverſed, 
and will be, Thoſe things n pure, which 
before were mixed,” 


(17) The larger part of two thirds of the night, 
not a part larger than two thirds ; for then another 
third could not have been left. 

— Tg I e v2 

Tor dv poigaun vgn N irs fu Mates 
Of which Ariſtotle judged it ſufficient to quote the 
firſt part only, where there is really no ambiguity. 
e — 


Or by the eſtabliſned cuſtom of ſpeech; 

as the word xexpapevoy (18), mixed, is 

uſed for wine, whence the poet writes, 
«« Greaves of newly plated in: U. . 

and artificers i in ſteel are called braziers, 

and Ganymede is ſaid | 

— Fo pour the wine to Jove: 8 

though the gods are not ſuppoſed to drink 

wine. But this may be conſidered as 

| metaphorical. It is right alſo, when a 


word ſeems to be capable of giving con- 
_ trary ſenſes, to examine how many ſigni- 


. (18) So in Hebrew the participle o, mixed, 
is uſed for wine. The ancients ſeldom drank wine 
unmixed. In a preceding example, Homer was 
not blamed for making his heroes intemperate by 
drinking wine Geo, * pure, but fugirige, 
purer than aſual. | 


- fications 


>. —_ OT... 


may be rendered, The ambiguity ariſing from 
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fications it may have in the paſſage be- 
fore us; as in theſe lines of Homer: 


 «« Five plates of various metal, various mould, 

«© Compos'd the ſhield, of braſs each outward 

| « fold, | 

% Of tin each inward, ard the midile gold; 

% There ſtuck the lance :”? Il. xx. 


where the ſenſe of the word fuck muſt be 
that the lance was ſtopped by the golden 
plate. For, (19) in conlidering the num- 


* (19) I have followed Batteux here, whoſe emen- 
dation and interpretation of this paſſage I think 
excellent. He reads woMaxa; for rooxxu;. Though, 
if inſtead of ivyrra: we read iiur, the paſſage” 


* the different meanings of the ſame word may be 
«« removed thus; if any one ſhould contend that 
te the ſpear penetrated to the oppoſite ſide,” (what 
follows will then be connected with d, ] - 
#5 d Onmplnvens TobTo is Tw dH, 1 ws TNA 
Myn x · T. A.) either the word may bear ſeveral 
©: meanings, or the objector may be under a mi- 
ce nw: ” 


3 
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ber of meanings the word may have here; 


the moſt natural will ſeem; that it ſtop- 


ann out penetrating. Or objection $ 
ay be anſwered in the words of Glauco, 


who ſays, * That ſome men, taking up 
< an opinion haſtily, and then reaſoning 


te from prejudice in favour of that opi- 
&© nion, will blame any thing that is con- 


4 trary to what they have preſuppoſed 4 


This is what happened concerning Ica- 
rius (20); for, conceiving him to be a 
Laconian, it has been thought abſurd that 
Telemachus ſhould not meet him when 
he went to Lacedzmon : while, perhaps, 
the poet follows the opinion of the Ce- 


/- (26) The father of Penelope. This alludes. to 
the voyage of Telemachus to Sparta. Od. iv. 


phalonians, 
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phalonians, who aſſert that Ulyſſes mar- 
ried among them, and that Icadius, and 
not Icarius, was the name of his fathers 
in-law. This objection, therefore, ariſes 
probably from a miſtake.” b | 
The impoſlible ſhould be conſidered as 
conducing, on the whole, to the end of 
the poem, or to excellence of character, 
or as being agreeable to received opinion. 
For, as to the end of the poem, it is better 
to chuſe probable impoſſibility, than im- 
probable poſſibility. And (21) as to 
excellence of character, it may be proper, 
(21) Winſtanley's tranſpoſition of this * 
which I have implicitly followed, has cleared up 


every 1 and ne the antitheſis com- 
r | 


as 
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as in the paintings of Zeuxis, to give ex- 
amples of perfection. And as to the 
ſeeming abſurdities that are received from 
common opinion, they may not, perhaps, 
be contrary to reaſon; for many impro · 
bable events may have really happened. 
Ass to the way in which contradictions 
may be excuſed, they ſhould be conſidered 
in the ſame light as confutations in an 
argument. We ſhould obſerve if the 
fame thing is ſpoken of, or to the ſame 
perſon, or in the ſame manner; if the 
perſon ſpeaks in his own perſon, and con- 
cerning what things, and (22) whether he 


. 


nerally rendered, If it is what a ſenſible man 
% might lay down as his opinion. But this does 


4. not 


that 
(22) H8 arPewipe; varobyrai. This has been ge- 


E 
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that may be delivering his opinion is a 
ſenſible man. The reprehenſions of im- 
piety and abſurdity will indeed be juſt, 
when they are introduced without ne- 
ceſſity. N either ſhould abſurdity be em- 
ployed, | 


not ſeem 2grecable with what goes before. "Arif 
totle ſpeaks of excuſing contradifions, and ſays the 
N circumſtances of the ſpeaker, and the things ſpoken 
| of, xc. ſhould be conſidered. But whether the 
| things are, or are not, what a ſenſible man might 
ſay, can only relate to the things themſelves that 
are faid, and not to any circumſtances attending 
the ſaying of them, or the things they may have 
reference to. If a ſentiment is ſuch as a ſenſible 
> man may deliver, it will want. no excuſe, as no 
blame can be incurred. And, by ſaying it is what 
a ſenſible man ought not to deliver, the fault, in- 
deed, is pointed out, but no excuſe made, which is 
here the expreſs deſign of Ariſtotle. His meaning 
muſt certainly be, that, before an abfurdity is blam- 
ed, 
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ployed, as it is by Euripides in his Ege. 

us (23) or impiety, as in the character 
of Menelaus, in his Oreſtes. 1 
The objections of criticiſm may then 
be reduced to theſe five ſpecies: the im- 
poſſible, the abſurd, the hurtful, the con- 
tradictory, and the errors againſt the rules 
of the art. The anſwers to theſe objec 
tions may be collected from what we have 


ed, the character of the perſon who utters it ſhould 

be conſidered; and adds afterwards, but when the 
character of the ſpeaker does not render the ab- 
ſurdity neceſſary, as in the caſe of Egeus, the fault 

is inexcuſable. I would, therefore, tranſpoſe the 
words thus: 5 > a vrodyra, Pe; which 1 have 
ventured to adopt in the tranſlation, as it agrees 
with the other reaſons of excuſe. | | 


8 (23) See Winſtanley's note on this paſſage. 
: faid, 
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vid, and they are candies G in num- 
ber. : 


<=» ” 


+1 o 


(24) I. If the poem is made more interefling. 
II. If the poet errs from ignorance in any parti- 
cular art. III. If, inſtead of deſcribing things 
as they are, he deſcribes them as they ought to be. 
TV. Or according to received opinion. V. Or as 
they actually were at the time the events art ſup- 
poſed to have happened. VI. Or according to the 
circumſtances of time and place, and the character 
of the ſpeaker or actor. VII. Or by the uſe of 
foreign words, VIII. Or-by metaphors. - IX. Or 
by the accent. X. Or by the diviſion of the ſen- 
tence, i. e. the punctuation. XI. Or by the dif- 
ferent and ambiguous meanings a word may have. 
XII. Or by the error of the objector, who firſt 
takes up an opinion without foundation, and then 
blames the poet for ſaying what may not agree with 
that opinion. 
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CHAP. XXVI. 
"TRAGIC IMITATION AND EPIC COMPa- 
| RED.—PREFERENCE GIVEN TO TRA“ 
GEDY,— CONCLUSION. | 
—ů— 
IT may now, perhaps, be aſked, whe- 
ther tragic or epic imitation is moſt 
perfect. If the imitation is to be pre- 
ferred which is leaſt adapted to the vul- 
gar (1) and moſt calculated to pleaſe the 


(1) Hr» $ogriry. So Ariſtophanes, Kahαονα, Pog- 
rien: ** comcedia inepta, inſulſa. See, alſo, Ariſ- 
tot. Polit. I. viii. chapter vi. Segni renders it 
wile: © ha manco del vile.“ | 


politeſt 
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politeſt ſpe&ators, that which imitates 


every (2) thing is clearly moſt adapted 


to the vulgar, as not being intelligible 
without the addition of much movement 
and (3) action. As bad players on the 
flute turn round, if they would imitate 


(2) Not only imitates actions, taken in a dra- 
matic ſenſe, but ſhapes, motions, &c. Goulſton 
on it eam que omnimodo (numero et 
** harmonia) imitatur, taking dare adverbi- 
ally. | 


(3) The words d un euT2; Tea9n RES Occa- 
fioned much difficulty. Toup propoſes to read 
ay fun ag meoon; 2s if the whole effect was to de- 
pend on the accompaniment. But how will this 
agree with the ſubſequent compariſon of the bad 
flute player üſing action to make himſelf under- 
flood? I would rather read & yi avrt; ug, And 


ſuppoſe aur; to mean the actor: * unlels (the 
actor) himſelf appeared. = | 


BY the 
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the motion of a diſk, Or, when they per- 
- form the part of Scylla, are obliged to 
pull (4) the leader of the chorus. Now, 
the ſame cenſure that the older actors caſt 
on the modern ones, may, according (5) 
to the judgment of its enemies, be applied 
to tragedy, For Miniſcus called Cal- 
Aipides a monkey for carrying his action 
too far. And the ſame opinion is enter- 
tained of Pindarus. Tragedy, there- 
fore, with all its requiſites, they ſay, has 
the ſame relation to the epopee, that the 
modern actors have to the older ones, 


(4) To imitate the drawing of the ſhips. 
(5) I have added this to make the ſenſe clear, 


COTE TION ow yas tor, Os 
TT Oy 


ai 
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and that the epopee is calculated for po- 
liter perſons who do not require the ad- 
dition of action and ſcenery : and tra- 
gedy, for meaner perſons, being more 
adapted to the vulgar, and conſequently 
inferior. N 

But, in the firſt place, this accuſation 
does not affect the poet, but the actor. 
And, beſides, it is poſſible to uſe much 
action in reciting epic poetry, as was 
practiſed by Soſiſtratus, and even in 
ſiiging, as was done by Mnaſtheys of 
Opus. Neither is all action to be de- 
ſpiſed, any more than all kinds of dan- 
cing, but only that which is bad. So Cal- 
lipides was blamed, as ſome now are, 
for imitating women of bad character. 

| | O3 Tra- 
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Tragedy, allo, as well as the epopee, may 
attain. its end without repreſentation, and 
diſcover its merit by being read: therefore, 
if it is better in other, reſpects, no ob- 
jection can be raiſed from the repreſen- 
tation, ſince that is not abſolutely ne- 

Tragedy, then, has every requiſite in 
common with the epopee, (ſince it may 

equally ule verſe,) (6) with the additional 


ore 


(5) Et xęde dai: may uſe(employ) ĩts own iam- 

« bic verſe, to attain its end without the aſſiſtance 
; « of muſic and aftion.” If it had been ers i xen, 
the criticiſm of Winſtanley would have been juſt, 
who ſays, if its own iambic verſe had been meant, 
it ſhould, have been virus. But if hexameter 
verſe i is meant here by Tv wire, Ariſtotle argues 
very unlike himſelf, by — for the ſupe- 


riority 
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omaments of muſic and ſcenery; which. 
are no ſmall parts of its compoſition, and 
which render the pleaſure it excites, more 
ſgiking. It is, therefore, affecting, both, 
when it is read (7) and acted. And it 
poſſeſſes another advantage, in having the 
period of its duration confined to a ſhort- 
er ſpace. For, being, as it were, con- 
denſed, it is more agrecable than if it 
were protracted through a longer ſuc- 


riority of tragedy, not from what it was, but from 
what it might be made; not only contrary to the 


univerſal practice of the Grecian theatre, but to- 


the directions of nature herſelf, who, he ſays, in 
chapter iv. pointed out the iambic as the proper 
verſe for the drama. 


(7) Certainly, I think, draywon, and not d- 
gion. 5 | | 
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ceſſion of time. What would be the ef- 
fect, for example, if the ¶ ddipus of So- 
phocles were to be put into as many ver- 
ſes as the Iliad? It may further be 
added, that the epic imitation has leſs 
unity, ſince there is no epic poem that 
cannot furniſh ſubjects for ſeveral (8) 
tragedies. For ſhould the fable be con- 
fined to one action, it would either ap- 


(8) Ariſtotle few. chapter xxii. That the 
„ Aliad and Odyſſey would only produce one, or, at 
«« molt, two tragedies each.“ This ſeems a con- 
tradition. But, perhaps, the objection may be 
anſwered by one of the methods propoſed in the 
preceding chapter. We muſt examine if it is 
73 avs, the ſame thing,“ that is ſpoken of. 
There, I imagine, Ariſtotle ſpoke of the ſimple ar- 
gumeut of the poem, and here he conſiders it as 
_— and wn by epiſodes. 


pear 
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pear trifling from its ſhortneſs, or, if it 


were lengthened in proportion (g) to the 
length of the verſe, it would be languid 
and inſipid: but if it is variegated, 1 
mean compounded of various actions, it 
mult be deficient in point of unity. Even 
the Iliad and Odyſſey contain many parts, 

each of which has in itſelf a conſiderable 
degree of bulk, and yet theſe poems are 
as much the imitation of one action, as 

the nature of the compoſition would ad- 
mit. 


- If tragedy, then, excels in all theſe cir- 


(9) *H axoniterras ry rd pres Hi. That is, if a 
ſingle fable, like that of &dipus, ſhould be ſpun 
out, by means of the verſe, to the ſame length as 
the Iliad or a 


5 


cumſtances, 
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cumſtances, as well as in the effect pro- 


duced by the art itſelf; (for they ſhould 


neither of them produce an accidental 


pleaſure, but only that which we have 
mentioned; ) it will certainly be more ex- 
cellent than the epopee, becauſe it attains 


its end more effectually. 


And here I ſhall conclude what had 
to ſay concerning tragedy, and epic po- 
etry, as to themſelves, the number and 


difference of their ſpecies, the cauſes of 


their merits and defects, the objections 
that may be made to them, and the man- 
ner in which thoſe objections may be an- 


ſwered. 2 AP 63 
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